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day  of  April,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  the  Independence  of 
th«  United  States  of  America,  MICHAEL  SMITH,  of  the  said 
District,  hath  deposited  in  this  office,  the  title  of  a book,  the 
right  whereof  he  claims  as  author,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit : 
A geographical  vijw  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  and 
promiscuous  remarks  upon  the  government.  In  two  parts. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  a complete  description  of  the  Nia- 
gara Falls,  and  remarks  relative  to  the  situation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants respecting  the  war.  By  M.  S m i t h ” 

In  conformity  to  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  enti- 
tled “ An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing 
the  copies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Books,  to  the  authors  and  pro- 
prietors of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned.” 

H.  W.  EDWARDS, 

Clerk  of  the  District  of  Connecticut* 

A true  copy,  examined  and  sealed  by  me, 

H.  W.  EDWARDS, 

Clerk  of  the  District  of  Connecticut, 


ABVEBTISEME^T. 


It  is  proper,  here  to  inform  the  public,  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  subscribed  for  this  work  more 
than  a year  ago,  that  more  than  two  years  since  I 
made  application  to  the  then  governour  of  Upper 
Canada,  Francis  Gore,  Esq.  for  liberty  to  take  and 
print,  a Geographical  and  Political  View  of  the  Pro- 
vince, and  obtained  his  approbation.  In  June,  1812, 
I agreed  with  the  printers  in  Buffalo;  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  work,  and  sent  them  part  of  the  manu- 
script before  the  declaration  of  war,  which  event  pre- 
vented the  publication.  In  December,  by  vu  tue  of 
a proclamation  of  the  governoilr,  in  favour  of  citi- 
zens belonging  to  the,  United  States,  I obtained  a 
passport  to  leave  the  Province  with  others, — and  at 
the  same  time  my  manuscript  was  taken  from  me  i 
however,  from  what  loose  papers  which  I retained, 
and  from  those  in  Buffalo,  I have  formed  as  perfect 
a geographical  (if  not  political)  account  as  possibfck 


PREFACE.  f 

It  is  a common  practice  among  authors,  to  beg 
an  introdtiction  of  their  works  to  the  public,  by  mak- 
ing an  humble  apology  for  the  crime  of  writing ; 
but  I cannot  conceive  that  I have  done  wrong  in  | 
publishing  this  work,  but  rather  lament  that  it  has  | 
not  appeared  sooner,  and  better  executed.  Howev-  \ ; 
flj  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inform  the  public  that  I | j 
was  induced  to  this  business  about  three  years  ago  | 
while  in  Canada,  from  a belief  that  a full  and  impar*  | 
tial  account  of  the  Province,  would  be  acceptable  and 
useful  to  my  fellow-citizens,  as  of  late  years  many 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  moving  there.  And  I | 
also  knew  that  a correct  geographical  account  of  the  j 
Province  of  Upper  Canada  had  never  been  publish-  | 
pd  ; whatever  had  been,  was  brief  and  defective.  I ; 
may  add,  that  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  fertility  | 
of  the  soil,  benefit  of  trade,  cheapness  of  the  land, 
and  morals  of  the  inhabitants,  so  far  exceeded  ray 
expectations  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  public  in 
general ; I deemed  it  my  duty  to  make  known  the 
same. 

I will  also  observe,  that  I have  wrote  from  experi- 
mental knowledge,  and  not  merely  from  what  has 
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been  suggested  by  others.  Some  may  imagine,  be- 
cause I write  thus,  that  I have  a partiality  for  the 
English — but  this  I solemnly  deny  ; I only  describe 
things  in  their  true  characters,  with  the  impartiality 
of  an  historian.  I began  this  before  the  war ; I un- 
dertook it  with  an  earnest  desire  to  benefit  some,  I 
care  not  who ; if  any  are  benefitted  I shall  be  gratifi- 
ed ; in  short,  I write  this  Pro  Bono  Publico.^ 
WiNCHESTEK^  April  16,  1813, 


JPAET  I. 


DeSCBIPXIOU  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  LONi>ON,  (UpPEH 
Canada.) 

This  district  is  bounded  east  by  Indian  land,  on 
Grand  River,  north  by  the  wilderness,  west  by  the 
western  district  at  Detroit,  and  south  by  Lake  Erie, 
along-  the  north  shore  of  which  it  extends  about  nine- 
ty miles.  The  district  of  Ijondon  is  certainly  much 
the  best  part  of  Canada.  It  is  sufficiently  level,  very 
rich,  and  beautifully  variegated  with  small  hills  and 
fertile  vallies,  through  which  flow  a number  of  pearly 
streams  of  almost  the  best  water  in  the  world. 

In  this  district  there  is  a large  quantity  of  natural 
plains,  though  not  in  very  large  bodies,  and  not  en- 
tirely clear  of  timber.  This  land  has  a handsome 
appearance,  and  affords  fine  roads  and  pasture  in 
summer.  Here  the  farmer  has  but  little  to  do  only 
to  fence  his  land,  and  put  in  the  plough  which  indeed 
requires  a strong  team  at  first,  but  afterwards  may 
be  tilled  with  one  horse.  These  plains  are  mostly 
in  the  highest  parts  of  the  ground,  are  very  rich  and 
well  adapted  for  wheat  and  clover.  The  surface  of 
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the  earth  in  this  district  is  almost  entirely  clear 
stone  ; it  is  of  a sandy  quality,  (especially  the  plainsj 
which  renders  it  very  easy  for  cultivation. 

This  district  is  situated  in  the  41st  degree  of  nort] 
latitude,  and  is  favoured  with  a temperate  climate. 
The  smnmers  are  sufficiently  long,  to  bring  all  tb 
crops  to  perfection,  if  planted  in  season : indeed  ther 
is  hardly  ever  any  kind  of  produce  injured  by  thej 
frost. 

This  is  the  best  part  of  Canada  for  wheat,  and  Iji 
believe  of  any  part  of  the  world:  from  twenty  to| 
thirty-five  bushels  are  commonly  gathered  from  one  |i 
acre  of  ground,  perfectly  sound  and  clear  from  smut. ! 
Corn  thrives  exceedingly  well,  as  also  all  other  | 
kinds  of  grain.  Apples,  peaches,  cherries,  and  all  rf 
kinds  of  fruit  common  to  the  United  States,  flour- 
ish very  well  here.  Woodland  sells  from  two  to  five 
dollars  an  acre.  The  timber  of  this  district  con- 
sists of  almost  all  kinds  common  to  the  United  States, 

The  inhabitants  of  this  district  enjoy  a greater  de- 
gree of  health,  than  is  common  to  observe  in  most 
places:  but  doubtless  there  are  reasons  for  this, 
founded  on  natmal  principles,  and  among  which  are 
the  following : 

1st.  The  inhabitants  are  from  their  prosperous  si- 
tuation, exempt  from  the  necessity  of  labouring  too 
hard,  and  at  the  same  time  are  called  to  a moderate 
share  of  industry,  which  promotes  the  health  of  the 
body  and  mind. 
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2d.  The  most  of  the  people  were  poor  when  they 
first  came  to  the  province:  of  course  had  been  ac- 
customed to  live  on  the  simple  necessities  of  life,  and 
yet  retain  a wise  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking, 
which  also  very  much  prevents  the  introduction  of 
disease. 

3d.  The  climate  is  quite  temperate,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  observation  of  many  who  have  lived  in  the 
place  ten  years,  sudden  changes  from  hot  to  cold, 
or  cold  to  hot,  is  not  so  common  as  in  most  places  in 
the  United  States,  or  Europe.  The  winter  commen- 
ces gradually,  and  goes  off  in  like  manner.  The 
snow  in  this  district  has  'never  been  known  to  be 
more  than  20  inches  deep,  and  generally  not  more 
than  12. 

4th.  All  the  water  in  this  district  is  clear  from 
any  foreign  body,  is  pure,  and  of  the  lightest  order  ; 
the  most  of  the  people  make  use  of  springs  or  brooks, 
which  are  in  great  plenty,  are  clear  and  cool  nine 
months  in  the  year : neither  are  they  very  often  made 
muddy  by  rain,  the  land  through  which  they  run 
being  of  a sandy  quality. 

5th.  The  soil  being  of  a sandy  quality,  as  observ- 
ed above,  naturally  produces  sound  and  sweet  grain, 
and  vegetables : the  using  of  which  very  much  pro- 
motes the  health  of  the  consumer. 

Gth.  The  people  of  this  Canadian  paradise  are 
more  contented  in  their  situation  of  life,  than  is  com'- 
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mon  to  observe  in  most  places,  which  also  vca 
much  preserves  the  health  of  man,  while  a contra^j 
disposition  tends  to  destroy  it. 

This  District  is  divided  into  three  counties,  vil 
Norfolk,  Middlesex,  and  Oxford,  and  twenty-fi^ 
townships,  all  of  which  I will  describe  in  a bri| 
manner. 


OF  NORFOLK  COUNTY. 

This  County  lies  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  dis 
trict,  joining  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  is  divide 
into  nine  townships,  generally  nine  miles  wide,  wher 
they  join  on  the  lake  shore,  and  twelve  miles  in  lengtl 
towards  the  north. 

WALPOLE. 

This  township  lies  in  the  south-east  comer  of  th( 
county,  joining  the  Indian  land  on  the  Grand  River, 
and  the  lake  shore.  It  is  tolerably  well  supplied! 
with  timber  of  various  kinds.  The  ground  is  level, 
and  very  rich ; though  thinly  settled,  in  consequence 
of  large  bodies  of  land  together  being  owned  by  peo- 
ple in  England. 

It  contains  1 gun-smith,  1 store,  1 school,  1 saw- 
mill, 1 tanner,  S shoe-make»s,  and  1 taylor. 


RAINHAM.  ! 

This  lies  joining  and  west  of  Walpole,  on  the  lake  ! 
shore,  and  is  also  thinly  inhabited  ; yet  it  is  very  rich 
I^d,  finely  timbered,  and  clear  from  stone,  though 
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erisome  parts  are  overflowed  with  shallow  ponds  of  wa- 
iriter.  There  are  also  large  bodies  of  land  in  this  town- 
fliip,  owned  by  the  rich  of  England  and  other  coun- 
ri^tries,  which  very  much  prevents  the  population  of 
the  town. 

It  contains  two  large  streams  of  water,  viz.  Stony 
Dreek  and  Nanticoke,  with  several  smaller  ones — 1 
jlacksmith,  1 taylor,  1 mason,  1 tanner,  2 shoe-ma- 
jers,  1 joiner,  1 grist-mill,  2 saw-mills,  1 distillery,  1 
jjistore,  1 school,  one  religious  society  (Dutch  Luthe- 
t^  rans),  and  1 divine. 


ire}  WOODHOUSE, 

[]j|  Is  thickly  inhabited  by  rich  farmers ; and  is  well 
supplied  with  timber  of  various  kinds,  three  miles 
from  the  lake  shore ; after  which  it  is  chiefly  plains, 
j beautifully  interspersed  with  fine  groves  of  timber, 
j The  soil  of  .this  township  is  of  a sandy  q^uality,  al- 
j most  entirely  free  from  stone,  and  of  course  very  ea- 
sily cultivated.  This  kind  of  sandy  land  is  very  rich, 
, not  only  on  the  surface,  but  far  beneath.  I have 
, seen  corn  and  other  things  planted  on  sand  that  was 
thrown  up  from  5 to  20  feet  deep,  which  grew  to 
great  perfection  ; nor  will  it  wear  out  in  a short  time. 
I have  knoAvn  land  of  this  kind  in  the  township  under 
cultivation  sixteen  years,  without  ever  being  manur- 
ed, to  produce  twenty-five  bushels  of  nvheat  per 
acre. 


This  township  has  been  settled  twenty  years,  wit 
people  from  New-Jersey,  New-York,  and  Perinsylva 
nia ; and  is  famous  for  apples  aud  peaches.  It  i 
^7atered  with  three  large  streams,  which  afford  ma 
ny  fine  falls  for  water-works,  viz.  Young’s,  Patterson’^  ' 
and  Black  Creeks ; together  with  several  other  small  ^ 
er  ones  ; and  one  sulphurous  spring.  It  contains  tw 
blacksmiths,  six  grist-mills,  (in  two  places),  seven  saw 
mills,  one  fulling-mill,  one  carding-mill,  six  distille 
lies,  seven  stores,  two  masons,  three  joiners,  two  tail  > 
lors,  four  shoe-makers,  three  weavers,  one  hatter,  twcl 
religious  societies  Methodist  one  Divine,  (M.)  onei  ‘ 
meeting-house  (M.),  one  village  (Dover),  one  philoso-  ' 
phical  society,  three  schools,  three  physicians,  one  atJ 
torney,  and  one  masonic  society. 

CHARLOTTEVILLE. 

This  township  lies  still  west  of  Woodhouse,  and  ^ 
will  bear  nearly  the  same  description,  although  (if 
possible)  better  watered.  It  has  been  settled  about 
seventeen  years,  by  people  from  the  United  States. 

It  contains  four  grist-mills,  three  saw-mills,  three 
distilleries,  three  tanners,  four  shoe-makers,  two  tai- 
lors, three  blacksmiths,  four  carpenters,  two  stores, 
two  hatters,  one  potter,  one  physician,  two  religiou,s 
societies  (one  Methodist  and  one  Baptist),  one  meet- 
ing-house (B.),  two  public  buildings  (a  court-house  * 
and  jail),  one  singing-school,  and  three  reading-schools.  I 
There  is  mine  of  excellent  iron  ore,  lately  disco-  | 
vered.  There  are  also  some  large  though  shallow^  j 
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marshes,  or  natural  meadows,  from  which  there  is  an- 
nually taken  a large  quantity  of  hay. 

WALSINiGHAM,=» 

Lies  directly  west  or  rather  south-west  of  Char- 
lotteville,  on  the  lake  shore.  The  soil  is  very  rich 
and  level,  and  better  timbered  than  Charlotteville, 
though  not  quite  so  well  watered,  nor  so  thickly  set- 
tled. The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Dutch. 

It  contains  one  grist-mill,  one  saw-mill,  two  distil- 
leries, one  tanner,  two  shoe- makers,  two  blacksmiths, 
one  tailor,  two  weavers,  three  joiners,  two  masons,  one 
hatter,  one  religious  society  (Methodist),  and  two 
schools. 


1-  HOUGHTON, 

Is  directly  south-west  of  Walsingham,  on  the  lake 
shore,  and  will  bear  nearly  the  same  description, 
J though  it  is  thinly  settled,  except  on  the  east  side, 
if  the  land  being  chiefly  owned  by  gentlemen  in  Eng- 
1 land. 

It  is  watered  with  one  fine  stream,  called  Big  Creek. 
MIDDLETON, 

Lies  north  or  back  of  Houghton  and  Walsingham. 

, In  this  township  there  are  many  plains  and  natural 
meadows — well  watered,  rich,  and  clear  of  stone, 
though  as  yet  without  improvement.  Big  Creek 

* From  this  township,  extends  Long-Point,  18  miles  into  tj® 
lake.  No  one  lives  on  it. 
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flows  through  this  township,  on  the  banks  of  whicj 
is  a sulphurous  spring  of  great  strength.  j 

WINDHAM,  i 


Joins  Middleton  on  the  east,  and  Charlotte vill! 
and  Woodhouse  on  the  north.  It  is  partly  plain  ani 
partly  timber-land,  very  rich,  clear  of  stone,  well  wa  : 
tered,  and  tolerably  thick  settled  with  a ciVil  and  in 
dustrious  people  from  the  United  States. 

Unimproved  land  sells  cheap  here — from  one  am 
a half  to  three  dollars  an  acre.  j 

It  contains  two  shoe-makers,  two  tailors,  three  weai 
vers,  two  joiners,  one  mason,  one  tanner,  one  hatter 
one  store,  two  schools,  two  religious  societies  (one  Con 
gregationalist  and  one  Blethodist),  one  circulating  11 
brary,  and  one  Divine  (Congregationalist.) 

TOWNSEND. 

This  township  joins  Windham  on  the  east,  and 
Woodhouse  and  Rainham  on  the  north,  is  chiefly 
rich  natural  plains,  which  are  beautifully  interspersed 
with  groves  of  timber,  level,  well  watered,  and  clear 
of  stone.  It  is  thickly  settled  with  rich  farmers,  who 
raise  great  quantities  of  grain  and  cattle. 

Townsend  contains  four  grist-mills  in  two  places, 
three  saw-mills,  three  blacksmiths,  three  distilleries, 
two  tanners,  four  shoe-makers,  two  w’^eavers,  four  join- 
ers, one  hatter,  one  mason,  three  physicians,  four 
stores,  one  mine  of  red  clay  nearly  equal  to  Spanish! 
browm,  two  Divines  (one  Baptist  and  one  Methodist), 
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I two  meeting-houses  (one  Congregationalist  and  one 
Baptist),  and  four  schools. 


UDjj 
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OF  OXFORD  COUNTY. 

This  County  is  situated  north  of  Norfolk  and  Mid- 
dlesex, towards  the  heads  of  the  Thames  and  Grand 
rivers,  and  is  divided  into  six  townships,  about  twelve 
miles  square. 

BURFORD, 

Lies  north  of  Townsend,  joining  the  Indian  land 
on  the  east.  It  is  partly  plains,  level,  rich,  sandy, 
w'ell  watered,  and  pretty  thickly  settled. 

It  contains  two  tailors,  one  hatter,  one  tanner,  three 
shoe-makers,  two  blacksmiths,  two  joiners,  one  grist- 
mill, two  saw-mills,  one  distillery,  one  fullhig-mill, 
three  physicians,  two  religious  societies  (Methodists), 
and  three  schools. 


? BLENHIEM, 

Lies  north-west  of  Burford.  It  consists  of  plains 
' and  timbered  land,  rich,  well  watered,  and  tolerably 
' thick  settled. 

It  contains  two  grist-mills,  two  saw-mills,  one  taji- 
nef,  two  shoe  makers,  two  blacksmiths,  one  distillery, 
two  weavers,  and  two  joiners. 


OXFORD. 

This  township  lies  west- of  Blenhiem  and  Burford, 
is  rich,  well  watered,  thickly  timbered,  settled,  and 
well  improved  by  industrious  people-,  from  the  States 
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of  New-York  and  Vermont.  This  township  is  fa*| 
mous  for  making  butter  and  cheese.  il 

It  contains  two  grist-mills,  two  saw-mills,  two  dis-l 
tilleries,  two  tanners,  three  shoe-makers,  two  masons,®  . 
two  hatters,  two  carpenters,  three  blacksmiths,  two! 
tailors,  one  fulling-mill,  two  physicians,  one  Divine  || 
(Baptist,)  three  religious  societies  (two  Methodists  I 
and  one  Baptist),  one  court-house,  and  a jail.  f 

NORWICH,  . I 

Lies  west  of  Oxford  on  the  beautiful  river  Thames,  | 

is  very  rich  and  exceeding  well  watered  though  ! n > 
tolerably^thick  set  with  timber.  i 

This  Township  has  not  been  settled  more  than  i v 
seven  years,  yet  it  contains  a considerable  number  of 
inhabitants,  chiefly  from  the  State  of  New-York.  ' « 
They  are  mostly  Quakers,  or  Friends,  and  have  a ! , 
decent  meeting-house  for  the  worship  of  God.  l 

It  contains  one  grist-milij  two  saw-mills,  one  tan-  > 
ner,  two  shoe-makers,  one  tailor,  two  black-smiths,  . 
two  carpenters,  three  weavers,  one  hatter,  one  potter,  | 
one  physician,  and  two  schools.  1 

DIERHAM, 

Is  good  land,  well  watered,  though  but  thinly  i 
settled : It  is  thick  set  with  timber. 

Jt  contains  one  black-smith,  two  shoe-makers,  one  ! 
joiner,  one  religious  society,  (Methodist.)  1 
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IBLENFORD, 

Is  nearly  like  Dierham,  and  contains  one  saw-mill, 
one  black-smith,  two  schools,  one  tanner,  two  shoe- 
makers, one  joiner,  and  one  religious  society,  (Metho- 
dist.) 

OF  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 

This  county  lies  directly  southwest  of  Norfolk, 
joining  the  lake  shore,  and  is  exceeding  rich,  well 
’ ; watered  with  a number  of  fine  streams,  is  level,  and 
almost  entirely  clear  of  stone.  The  common  growth 
of  timber  is  bass,  black  and  white  walnut,  with 
hickory,  maple,  and  oak. 

I It  is  not  more  than  two  years  from  the  time  I 
I write,  April  1812,  since  this  county  has  been  open 
i for  settlement,  of  course  it  cannot  be  expected 
I that  there  are  many  water  works,  mechanics,  or  the 
like ; I therefore  shall  omit  naming  the  number  in 
any  Township,  but  proceed  to  name  the  Townships, 
and  on  what  terras  this  excellent  land  may  be  ob- 
tained.# 

This  County  is  divided  into  ten  Townships : 
those  lying  on  the  lake  shore  are  Malahide,  Bayham, 
Southhold,  Yarmouth,  and  Dunwich : Those  on 

the  north  part  are  Dorchester,  Westminster,  Dela- 
I ware,  Yarmouth,  and  Marlborough. 


These  remarks  were  wrote  before  the  declarUion  of  war. 
B 2 
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The  land  is  exceeding  rich  in  these  Townships 
and  the  surface  more  level  than  is  common,  therd 
being  no  signs  of  trees  having  been  formerly  turnedj 
up  by  the  roots  here  or  any  where  the  west  side  of 
the  Grand  River. 

Some  few  years  ago  there  was  a road  opened  by 
the  government  eight  miles  from  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  parallel  with  the  same,  about  fifty  miles  long, 
as  also  one  on  the  lake  shore  and  another  from  the 
middle  to  the  north.  On  both  sides  of  this  road 
lots  of  200  acres  of  land  have  been  given  to  settlers 
by  the  King,  and  now  may  be  obtained  by  any 
person  on  the  following  terms. 

First,  every  person  that  wants  a lot  of  200  acres 
(for  no  one  person  can  get  more  from  the  King) 
must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  majesty  be- 
fore some  of  his  majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace,  a 
certificate  of  which  he  must  procure. 

Secondly,  he  must  then  go  to  Col.  Thomas  Tal- 
bert, now  agent  for  the  King  respecting  the  land, 
who  lives  on  the  place,  and  shew  him  the  certificate 
of  the  oath,  and  inform  him  of  the  wish  to  obtain  a 
lot  for  settlement,  who  will  point  out  those  that  are 
not  engaged  ; they  may  then  take  their  choice. 

Thirdly.  They  must  then  pay  to  Col.  Talbert,  or 
some  other  proper  person,  37  dollars  and  a half,  for 
which  a receipt  is  given. 


Fourthly.  They  then  must  within  the  term  of 
'two  years,  clear  fit  for  cultivation,  and  fence,  ten 
pcres  of  the  lot  obtained  and  build  a house  16  by  20 
ifeet  of  logs  (or  frame)  with  a shingled  roof,  also  cut 
down  all  the  timber  in  front  of  and  the  whole  width 
of  the  lot,  which  is  20  chains  133  feet  wide,  33  feet 
of  which  must  be  cleared  smooth  and  left  for  half 
of  the  public  road.* 

Fifthly.  They  must  with,  or  without  a family, 
be  actual  settlers  on  the  said  lot,  within  and  at  the 
end  of  two  years. 

When  all  the  things  are  done  (no  matter  how  soon) 
Col.  Talbert  will  give  them  a certificate  of  the  same, 
w'hich  they  must  take  to  the  Land  Ofiice  in  York, 
upon  which  they  will  get  a deed  for  the  said  lot, 
which  is  a deed  of  gift  from  the  King.  The  3T  1-2 
dollars  called  the  fees  is  what  necessarily  arises  as  an 
expense  from  the  surveying  and  giving  it  out. 

In  the  spring  of  1812  there  were  600  lots  taken  up 
for  settlement  and  was  then  400  more  to  be  disposed 
of  by  government,  besides  about  300  in  the  possession 
of  Col.  Talbert  to  be  sold  at  private  sale. 

The  settlers  of  these  lots  are  almost  altogether  na- 
tives of  the  United  States. 


The  cutting  of  the  timber  for  133  feet  is  omitted  as  a settling 
duty  ou  lots  which  lie  off  from  the  main  road. 


PART  II. 


General  Remarks  on  the  Geographical  State 

OF  THE  WHOLE  PROVINCE. 


Situation  and  extent. — The  Province  of  Upper- 
Canada  lies  between  41°  and  40  minutes  and  47  de- 
grees north  latitude,  and  extends  along  the  northern 
banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie,  and  the  water  communication  from  Lake 
Superiour  about  seven  hundred  miles,  and  is  five 
hundred  miles  wide,  according  to  an  imaginary  line 
that  divides  it  from  New-Britain  on  the  north.  The 
line  that  divides  it  from  the  lower  province  begins  in 
latitude  45  at  Lake  St.  Francisco,  and  takes  a north- 
west course  by  I^ake  Tomis,  canting  until  it  meets 
the  imaginary  line  just  mentioned. 

The  line  that 'divides  the  upper  province  from 
the  United  States  commences  n^ar  the  above  lake, 
and  is  a ground  line  a considerable  distance,  some  dis- 
tance above  the  St.  Regis  village  of  Indians : then 
through  the  middle  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  beginning  of  Lake  Ontario,  thence  through  the 
middle  of  it  to  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie,  then  through 
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Ihe  middle  of  the  out-let  to  the  beginning  of  the  said 
Lake,  then  through  the  middle  of  it  to  the  head 
Dear  Detroit,  so  through  the  rniddle  of  the  water 
Communication  and  Lakes  St.  Clair,  Huron,  Superi- 
br,  Long-Lake,  and  Lake  of  the  Woods:  thence  a 
due  west  course  to  the  head  waters  of  the  river  Mis- 
dssippi. 

In  these  bounds  there  is  a very  large  quantity  of 
sxceeding  fertile  land  uninhabited,  particularly  in 
the  south-western  parts.  Here  nature  blooms,  un- 
trod by  man  and  smiles  with  virgin  charms  to  draw 
[lim  hence. 

Nor  do  I doubt  but  that  the  time  is  near  when 
iettlements  will  be  made  in  these  regions,  especially 
If  his  Majesty’s  successour  to  the  British  throne 
ihould  possess  such  a benevolent  disposition  as 
Seorge  III.  who  has  always  been  willing  to  give 
iny  one  land  in  the  province  without  money  or  price, 
i should  this  be  the  case,  the  wilderness  will  soon  be- 
come a fruitful  field,  and  the  desert  like  the  garden 
)f  Eden.f 

Soil  and  Surface. — There  are  no  mountains  in  the 
srovince  of  Upper-Canada,  and  but  very  few  hills  of 
iny  considerable  hcighth : yet  the  country  is  not  of 
i clear  level,  but  affords  enough  of  small  hills  and 

f These  remarks  were  wrote  before  the  declaration  of  war  by 
he  American  government  against  England  or  the  invasion  of 
yanada. 
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high  bodies  of  ground  to  render  it  agreeable  to  thi 
eye,  and  convenient  for  cultivation,  buildings,  Avaterl 
works,  &c.  &c.  y 

The  mountain  slope  or  sudden  rise  of  ground|| 
which  divides  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  from  Lak J 
Ontario,  begins  (I  know  not  how  far)  northwest  fronj 
the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  or  what  is  called  Burling 
ton  Bay,  it  extends  around  the  head  of  the  Bay  aj 
south-east  course,  then  an  easterly  course  near  th( 
south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  (one  or  two  miles)  till 
it  crosses  the  out-let  of  Lake  Erie,  where  it  is 
fifteen  miles  to  the  south  of  Ontario.  This  rise,! 
towers  in  some  places  five  hundred  feet  high,  almost 
perpendicular,  abounding  with  craggy  rocks : but  in 
general,  is  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  or 
three  hundred  feet,  and  then  the  ascent  is  very  gra- 
dual, mostly  m the  form  of  an  English  summer  gar- 
den, with  natural  ofifsets  about  five  hundred  yards 
wide  : there  are  commonly  tw^o  of  these  offsets.  On 
these  offsets  are  plantations  with  inhabitants,  who  ' 
have  very  extensive  and  beautiful  prospects,  especial- 
ly  those  who  reside  on  the  top. 

Here  the  eye  can  gaze  wdth  pleasure  on  all  the  fer- 
tile  fields  belo\v,  and  has  an  unbounded  view  of  the 
Lake  Ontario,  and  some  of  the  northern  shore.  On  the  j 
top  of  this  rise  of  ground,  the  whole  country  is  level,  | 
fertile  and  beautiful,  no  hill  to  descend  or  rise,  j 
Nearly  all  the  waters  on  the  south  side  of  this  slope 
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run  into  Lake  Erie ; thougli  there  are  a few  that 
find  their  way  through  the  slope,  and  ajfford  fine  falls 
for  water  works. 

What  is  called  the  20  the  30  and  40  mile  creeks 
go  through  the  slope  and  alTord  excellent 
falls,  on  which  there  are  famous  water  works  at  pre- 
sent. A considerable  part  of  this  slope  is  composed 
of  craggy  limestone  rock,  particularly  the  steep  parts, 
and  from  which  flow  a great  number  of  fine  springs 
and  brooks,  which  water  the  fertile  plains  below. 

Southwest  of  the  Niagara  falls  about  30  miles,  and 
not  far  from  the  close  of  Lake  Erie,  there  are  what 
are  called  the  short  hills.  Some  of  these  have  the 
form  of  little  mountains,  though  none  of  them  are 
high  or  hard  of  ascent,  and  may  be  cultivated  nearly 
all  o.ver. 

All  along  and  not  far  from  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario  the  ground  rises  tolerably  sudden  and  con- 
siderably high,  after  which  the  country  to  the  north 
is  level  enough.  There  are  few  stone  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  in  any  part  of  the  province,  and  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Grand  River  there  is  no  stone  at 
all,  worth  naming,  yet  there  are  stone  enough  be- 
neath the  surface  almost  every  where  and  in  many 
places  limestone  is  plenty. 

The  soil  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada  is  ex- 
ceeding good  in  every  part,  yet  if  possible  it  is  the 
best  in  the  upper  part  west  and  southwest  of  the 


head  of  the  Bay  Quantie  around  the  north  sho]| 
and  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  west  side  of  tt! 
Grand  River,  in  the  London  district  already  descrilj; 
ed.  The  lower  part  of  the  Province  is  sand  and  cla; 
mixed ; from  the  head  of  the  Bay  Quantie  to  t' 
head  of  Lake  Ontario,  it  is  altogether  a black  ligh| 
rich  mould,  in  most  places  seven  inches  deep,  afte: 
which  it  is  brown  clay.  On  the  Grand  River  or  Ini 
dian  Land  and  in  the  London  District, the  soil  is  sand 
brown  loam  and  clay. 

Natural  Production.  The  timber  of  the  lowerj 
part  of  the  Province,  is  chiefly  hemlock,  birch,  andj 
beach.  That  of  the  middle  part,  or  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Lake  Ontario  to  the  head,  is  chiefly  beach, 
sugar  maple,  and  white  pine.  On  and  west  of  the 
Grand  River  the  chief  of  the  timber  is  white  pine. 
Elm,  bass,  black  walnut,  and  the  different  oaks, 
chesnut  and  the  like,  indeed  in  this  part  of  the  pro 
vince  are  found  all  the  varieties  in  the  United  States ; 
also  some  of  the  trees  of  the  balm  of  Gilead,  one  of 
a majestic  appearance  stands  24  miles  west  of  Ni- 
agara on  the  main  road.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
province  there  is  but  little  of  any  kind  of  wild  fruit, 
but  in  the  middle  part  there  are  several  sorts,  parti- 
cularly whortleberries  and  rice.#  In  the  western 

* This  rice  grows  in  the  bottom  of  several  shallow  Lakes  ; the 
stalk  is  nearly  like  the  stalk  of  oats.  The  gi^ain  is  larger  than 
common  rice,  not  so  white,  but  rather  of  a better  taste  and  not 
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part  there  are  a great  variety  of  wild  fruits,  and  are 
the  following : Cranberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
grapes,  sarvesberri^s,  wild  potatoes,  which  were  ex- 
ceeding useful  to  the  first  inhabitants,  strawberries, 
plumbs  of  a very  good  sort,  as  also  a great  quantity 
of  the  best  crab  apples  I ever  saw,  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  new  settlements  use  by  preserving  with 
the  molasses  of  pumpkins. 

Agriculture, — In  the  lower  part  of  the  province, 
there  are  considerable  quantities  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
peas  raised.  In  the  middle  part,  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
peas,  hemp,  flax,  and  some  corn.  In  the  western 
parts  the  product  is  wheat,  which  thrives  better 
here  than  in  other  parts ; rye,  oats,  and  corn,  come 
to  great  perfection  as  also  buck-wheat.  All 
kinds  of  roots  and  vegetables  flourish  well  in  any 
part  of  the  province,  but  especially  in  the  west. 
Apples  come  to  perfection  in  any  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, though  peaches  cannot  be  raised  in  the  lower 
end,  but  do  exceeding  well  within  300  miles  of  the 
west  end  of  the  province,  as  also  cherries,  pears, 
plums,  apricots,  and  the  like. 

All  kinds  of  tame  cattle  do  well  in  any  part  of 
the  province,  but  especially  horned  cattle  and  sheep 


, so  hard  to  clean.  The  Indians  collect  it  with  their  canoes,  and 
I j bring  large  quantities  of  it  among  the  inhabitants,  which  they 
L sell  very  cheap.  I 
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thrive  here,  and  are  exceeding  healthy.  Bees 
exceeding  well  on  Lake  Erie. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  Upper  Province  i| 
temperate,  especially  near  the  head  of  Lake  Ontari< 
and  on  west  joining  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  All 
this  part  of  the  province  lies  in  the  same  latitude 
as  from  Trenton  in  the  State  of  New- Jersey,  to  Hart 
ford  in  Connecticut,  yet  as  it  is  several  degrees  to 
the  west,  it  is  warmer  than  the  weather  in  the  same 
latitude  east.  It  is  also  evident  from  the  experience 
and  journal  of  several  discerning  persons,  that  have 
lived  nearly  tweiily  years  in  this  part  of  Canada, 
that  the  weather  does  not  change  so  often  and  sud- 
den from  heat  to  cold  and  cold  to  heat  as  in  most 
other  places ; nor  are  the  seasons  of  wet  and  dry  so 
extreme  as  they  are  in  the  United  (especially  the 
southern)  States.  The  showers  of  rain  are  moderate 
and  plentiful  owing  perhaps  to  the  bounty  of  hea- 
ven, and  the  multitude  of  fine  lakes  of  water  with 
which  the  province  abounds. 

The  air  of  the  lower  part  of  the  province  is  ra- 
ther too  sharp  in  the  winter,  yet  truly  salubrious 
and  healthy  ; the  air  in  the  upper  part,  4,  5,  or  600 
miles  to  the  southw  est,  is  quite  pleasant.  What  is  a 
little  remarkable^,  but  which  is  true  according  to  a 
diary  of  the  w eather  which  I kept  for  two  years, 
the  wind  blew^  more  than  tw^o  thirds  of  the  wdnter 
or  for  six  months,  from  the  wxst,  but  hardly  ever 
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from  the  north  or  northwest  ^ yet  in  the  summer  it 
blew  almost  constantly  fron^  the  north.  All  the 
snow  storms  in  Canada  come  |from  the  north-east,  and 
the  coldest  winds  from  thb  south-east  and  south. 
Rain  storms  come  from  the  liorth  and  north-west. 

When  the  western  part  jsf  the  horizon  is  red,  at 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  it  f6rebodes  foul  weather  for 
the  next  day.  In  the  uppter  part  of  this  province,  in 
the  summer  time,  there  i?  a continual  though  mode- 
rate gale  of  V ind,  similar  io  that  in  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia ; occasioned,  perhaps,  by  the  many  large  lakes  of 
water.  This  being  the  case,  the  hottest  days  are 
rendered  pleasant. 

Commerce.— The  commerce  of  the  upper  province 
has  of  late  years  been  considerable,  and  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  to  Great-Bri- 
tain.  Within  eight  years,  the  exports  of  both  pro- 
vinces have  amounted  to  about  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  dollars,  though  the  greatest  part  of  these  ex- 
ports belong  to  the  upper  province.  It  appears  that 
there  were  exported  from  both  provinces,  in  the  years 
1802-3-4-5,  1,012,000  bushels  of  wheat  each  year, 
on  an  average,  40,000  barrels  of  flour,  and  34,000 
vreight  of  biscuit,  besides  much  potash,  timber,  fur, 
&c. 

In  the  years  1809-10-11,  there  has  been  timber 
for  vessels  and  casks  taken  to  England,  to  the  amount 
of  2OO,O0O  pounds  sterling. 
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In  these  years,  there  were  320  vessels  employed  ij||l 
taking  away  this  produce,  amounting  to  4500  tons. 

The  common  price  of  wheat  is  one  dollar  per  bush-i 
elj  and  sometimes  one  dollar  and  25  cents — corn  5C! 
cents,  and  rye  75  cents— ^pork  six  dollars  per  cwt. — 
These  prices  are  common  in  every  part  of  the  proH 
vince.  | 

Dry  goods  and  groceries  are  brought  tb  Canada,  in! 
great  quantities,  from  England  and  the  United 
States,  which,  considering  the  great  distance  they  ! 
come,  are  sold  very  cheap.  At  Niagara  and  other  j 
places,  green  tea  is  sold  for  one  dollar  per  pound,  me- ! 
lasses  ten  shillings  per  gallon,  and  brown  sugar  i 
one  shilling  per  pound  or  eight  pounds  for  a dollar,  | ' 
but  since  the  war  it  can  be  had  for  eight  cents  per  i 
pound.  I 

Tolerably  fine  calicoes  are  often  bought  for  25  \ 
cents  per  yard,  and  salt  has  been  generally  sold  at  • ' 
per  bushel,  but  since  the  war  it  has  sold  at  four.  " 
Beasts  and  Birds.- — I believe  that  all  the  variety  ; 
of  animals  common  to  most  places  in  the  United  ’ " 
States  are  found  here,  except  rats,  which  are  not  to  be  | ' 
found  in  the  province  of  Upper  Canada.  ! 

A few  years  ago,  there  was  a she  bear  caught  near  ! 
York,  and  dissected  by  a surgeon  of  the  place,  which  1 
was  found  to  be  with  young ; and  which  is  the  only  ! 
instance,  I believe,  that  has  occurred  of  the  like  in  S 
North  America.  Bears  are  plenty  in  all  parts  of  the  | 
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, province,  but  more  abundant  in  the  south-v/est  part. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  that  bears  do  not  often  de- 
stroy hogs  in  Canada;  however,  they  are  trouble- 
some to  the  inhabitants  in  the  fall,  by  infesting  them 
corn  fields,  yet  the  people  lose  but  little  by  the*, 
as  they  kill  many  for  food. 

There  are  also  an  abundance  of  hedge-hogs  in  the 
province,  and  which  the  Indians  eat,  counting  them 
good . In  the  -south-west  parts  there  are  plenty  of 
deer,  an  abundance  of  which  are  taken  every  winter 
by  the  Indians. 

There  are  also  a plenty  of  all  kinds  of  birds  which 
are  found  in  the  United  States,  except  turkey-buz- 
zards, which  are  very  scarce.  There  is  also  a kind 
of  bird  found  here  about  the  size,  and  has  the  same 
motion  and  voice  as  the  parikite,  so  plenty  in  the 
state  of  Kentucky,  yet  not  of  the  same  colour,  but  is 
grey  ; it  is  called  by  some  the  frolic.  Wild  ducks 
are  found  in  great  plenty  in  and  around  the  shores  of 
all  the  Lakes.  Geese  are  not  plenty  in  the  waters  of 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  at  present,  but  used  to  be  be- 
fore the  country  was  settled  by  white  people,  yet  they 
are  plenty  enough  in  all  the  lakes  north  of  the  settle- 
ments. 

' In  the  north  end  of  the  province  there  are  no  snakes 
of  any  kipd  to  be  found,  but  different  sorts  are  found 
plenty  enough  in  the  south-west  end.  A number  of 
years  ago  there  were  several  people  of  respectability, 
c2 


so  , j 

who  reported  that  they  saw  in  Lake  Ontario  severaji 
large  snakes,  about  twenty  yards  in  length.  In  Juneji 
1811,  a snake  was  seen  in  this  lake  near  the  mouth  o]' 
the  river  Credit,  16  miles  above  York.  I w^as  ac| 
quainted  with  some  who  saw  it,  and  believe  them  to| 
be  people  of  truth.  It  come  w ithin  seven  yards  of  thel 
boat  that  they  w^ere  in,  and  played  about  it,  and  was* 
judged  to  be  thirty  feet  in  length  and  three  in  cir- 
cumference.# There  are  seals  in  this  lake,  some  of 
which  have  been  caught. 

Lake  Ontario  abounds  with  fish  of  almost 
every  kind,  but  the  salmon  and  salmon-trout  are  the 
most  and  far  the  best.  The  salmon  appear  in  very 
large  quantities  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  penetrate 
up  all  the  vv^aters  that  run  into  the  lake,  so  high  that 
they  are  often  thrown  out  with  the  hand,  but  they 
are  commonly  taken  near  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  by 
the  Indians  in  the  night,  by  means  of  spears.  They 
commonly  weigh  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  and 
may  be  purchased  of  the  Indians  at  one  shilling  each, 
or  for  a gill  of  w hisky,  a cake  of  bread,  or  the  like 
trifle.  They  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  inhabitants, 
especially  the  poorer  class. 

* From  the  head  of  the  Bay  Quanlle  to  a little  lake  that  emp- 
ties into  Lake  Ontario,  it  is  not  more  than  a mile  and  three  quar- 
ters. It  is  very  smooth,  at  different  times  ; and  the  inhabitants 
have  in  the  morning*  seen  tracks,  as  if  a large  log  had  -been  drawn 
along  from  the  bay  to  the  lake— this  was  done  by  snakes  ! 
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The  salmon-trout  appear  in  the  spring,  though 
not  in  so  great  plenty,  but  are  longer,  weighing  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  pounds,  and  are  much  fatter  tlian 
salmon. 

There  are  several  other  fish  of  an  excellent  quality, 
and  plenty,  particularly  bass  and  herring : the  lat«. 
ter  very  much  resemble  the  sea  herring,  though 
"^^‘ithey  are  not  so  full  of  small  bones.  In  the  month  of 
ofiNovember  they  are  taken  in  great  abundance  from 
I the  water  communication  between  the  main  Lake 
and  the  Little  Lake,  otherwise  called  Burlington  Bay, 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario.  They  are  taken  with 
the  net,  the  channel  of  water  between  the  two  lakes 
being  not  more  than  eight  feet  deep,  and  about  sixty 


wide  and  three  hundred  long. 


Very  good  and  large  eels  are  also  taken  out  of  the 
lake,  yet  they  are  but  little  valued,  except  by  the  In- 
dians. 

1 i|  There  are  a great  number  of  fish  in  I^ake  Erie 
. I some  of  which  are  very  valuable,  particularly 
I what  is  called  the  white  fish, 
li  There  are  not  many  eels  in  this  lake  ; what  few 
nl  there  are  have  multipled  from  twenty  which  a British 
f|  officer  put  into  it  from  Lake  Ontario  thirty-seven 
years  ago. 

Mines  and  Minerals. — In  the  Johnstown  district 
there  is  an  iron  mine  of  considerable  value,  from 
v/hich  iron  has  'been  made  for  many  yeara 
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In  tlie  dfetrict  of  London,  Chari cttevilie  townshij|| 
there  was  a large  and  rich  body  of  iron  ore  discoveil 
ed  in  the  year  1810,  and  from  which  there  has  beeil 
a little  iron  made  of  an  excellent  quality.  There  ar  J 
several  more  mines  or  bodies  of  iron  ore  found  in  difl 
ferent  parts  of  the  province,  yet  there  is  but  little  atl 
tention  paid  to  them,  though  they  might  be  valua-i 
ble,  should  they  fall  into  the  possession  of  men  of  an( 
enterprising  spirit.  There  are  also  some  lead  mines! 
that  are  said  to  be  very  rich  and  good. 

In  the  forks  of  the  G rand  River  which  empties  into 
Lake  Erie,  and  about  fifty  miles  from  the  same,  on 
the  land  owned  by  the  six  nations  of  Indians,  there 
has  lately  been  discovered  a body  of  plaster,  or  what 
is  called  plaster  of  Paris.  It  lays  in  the  bowels  of  a 
large  hill,  but  how  much  it  contains  is  not  known. 
This  piaster  has  been  used  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  adjacent,  and  answ^ers  every  valuable  pur- 
pose,  as  well  as  that  which  is  brought  from  France 
or  Nova-Scotia  does  in  the  United  States.  No  soil 
can  be  better  adapted  to  the  use  of  plaster,  than 
that  of  the  district  of  London,  wdiicli  joins  on  the 
Grand  River. 

In  the  Township  of  Townsend,  there  is  a clay 
that  paints  nearly  as  w^eil  as  Spanish  brown,  and  ma- 
ny people  use' it  instead  thereof.  Also  in  some  other 
parts  there  are  days  that  paint  very  well. 

There  is  a nuiiiber  of  gait  springs  in  almost  every 
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mrt  of  Canada,  altliough  there  has  not  been  much  salt 
made  in  the  province  liitherto,  it  having  been  brought 
from  the  ditferent  salt-works  in  the  State  of  New- 
jlTork,  in  great  abundance.  However  there  has  been 
fcalt  made  from  some,  of  an  excellent  quality,  parti- 


cularly in  Lincoln  county^,  near  Niagara,  and  in  the 
[itownship  of  Percy,  Newcastle  district. 

There  is  a number  of  medical  springs  in  the  pro- 
vince of  an  excellent  quality.  One  in  the  township 
,|of  Woodliouse,  is  of  a sulphurous  nature  : a quart  will 
jpurge  well,  and  of  the  same  sort  is  the  one  in  Middle- 
ton  on  Big  Creek.  Twelve  miles  east  of  York  there 
is  a spring  of  great  medical  virtue. 

Lakes* — There  are  seven  lakes  of  considerable  size 
in  the  inhabited  part  of  the  province,  and  many  more 
in  the  wilderness.  Lake  Ontario  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles  long  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, and  eighty  wide ; about  the  middle,  being  of 
an  oval  form,  it  is  exceeding  deep,  and  in  most  places 
it  appears  to  be  without  bottom,  as  there  has  been 
great  length  of  cord  let  do>vn  without  finding  any. 
The  w^ater  is  very  clear  and  cool  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  having  the  appearance  of  a large  spring.  This 
lake  never  freezes  except  near  the  shore  where  it  is 
shallow : nor  does  it  freeze  there  only  a few  weeks  in 
the  most  severe  weather.  It  is  pretty  certain  that 
there  is  more  v/ater  runs  out  of  this  lake  than 
runs  in,  and  w hen  we  consider  its  very  extensive  sur- 
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face,  it  is  also  certain  that  there  is  much  of  its  v/atti 
evaporated  by  the  sun : of  course  it  must  hide  mai 
ny  exceeding  large  springs. 

Lake  Ontario  has  sunk  within  its  banks  since  th? 
notice  of  its  present  inhabitants,  say  37  years,  an 
gome  Indians  inform  that  their  forefathers  say  that  i 
was  once  as  high  as  the  heighth  of  the  Niagara  fall! 
and  that  the  waters  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  joine 
in  most  places,  but  as  to  the  truth  of  this  assertiouj 
I will  not  pretend  to  say';  yet  I am  of  the  opinion^ 
that  the  water  of  Lake  Ontario  once  reached  to  thd 
foot  of  the  .mountain  or  slope  of  ground  already' 
named,  and  I am  led  to  this  belief  from  the  circum- 
stance of  pebble  stones  being  dug  up  from  every  part 
of  the  surface,  and  underneath  the  same,  between  it 
and  the  shore.  The  foot  of  the  mountain  is  20  feet 
higher  than  the  lake. 

There  are  not  many  islands  in  this  lake,  except 
near  the  lower  end,  where  they  are  plenty. 

In  many  places  the  ground  descends  to  the  w^ater 
very  gradually,  and  there  is  no  bank  at  all,  except  a 
sandy  or  gravelly  beach ; but  in  other  places  the  banks 
are  fifteen  feet  high. 

The  wind  has  a great  effect  upon  this  lake,  and 
the  waves  sometimes  run  high ; yet  it  is  tolerably 
safe  for  navigation,  there  being  but  few  shoals  or  rocks 
at  any  distance  from  the  shore. 

Tlire  are  a number  of  vessels  on  this  lake,  and  some 
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considerable  size.  The  sight  of  so  great  a body  of 
^iBcj^vater  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  enriched  with 
ships  bailing  and  colours  flying,  is  truly  pleasing  and 
(j|^mantic.# 

The  Little  Lake,  or  Burlington  Bay,  lies  at  the 
south- w est  end  of  this  lake,  and  is  divided  from  it  by 
a causeway,  five  miles  long,  and  in  most  places  300 
yards  wide.  The  surface  of  this  causew^ay  is  com- 
pletely level,  of  a light  sand,  matted  over  with  grass, 
and  beautifully  decorated  with  groves  of  timber, 
chiefly  oak  of  a middle  size,  but  of  an  endless  varie- 
ty of  curious  forms — some  six  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  butt,  yet  not  more  than  twelve  feet  high,  with 
extensive  limbs,  crooking  and  turning  in  all  directions. 
A great  number  of  these  trees  are  entirely  encircled 
with  grape-vines,  and  produce  great  quantities  of 
grapes  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  residence  of 
the  noted  Col.  Brandt  is  near  this  place.  This  cause- 
way is  broken  oflT  in  one  place,  as  already  rioted,  about 
a mile  from  the  north-w  est  shore,  and  is  about  five 
feet  higher  than  the  Avater.  It  is  a beautiful  place 
for  a summer  seat.f  The  Little  Lake  to  the  west  of 
this  causcAvay  is  about  30  miles  in  circumference,  and 
is  generally  shallow,  although  deep  in  some  places. 

* There  are  many  prospective  situations  on  the  banks  of  this 
lake. 

f Not  far  from  the  nvddle  there  are  a number  of  Indians 
buried.  In  the  winter  of  1810,  this  causeway  was  shook  in  a vio- 
lent manner  by  an  earthquake. 
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It  is  tliought  that  there  are  salt  springs  in  the  boi 
tom  of  this  lake,  becaiise  the  herring  chiefly  resich 
in  it.  It  is  famous  for  ducks  and  eels.^ 

There  are  a considerable  number  of  harbours  in 
Lake  Ontario,  but  the  most  noted  and  curious  is  that 
of  Priscuil,  in  the  district  of  Newcastle,  Cramachei 
township,  on  the  lake  shore,  about  80  miles  south- 
west of  Kingston.  There  are  two  points  of  land 
about  four  miles  apart,  which  extend  out  from  the 
main  shore,  but  draw  nearer  each  other  as  they  ex- 
tend into  the  lake,  and  finally  meet  in  a rounding 
form,  about  five  miles  from  the  shore.  These  arms  oi: 
land  are  level  on  the  top,  and  are  about  five  or  eight 
feet  above  the  water.  About  three  miles  from  the 
shore,  there  is  a channel  of  water  which  runs  through 
the  east  point  of  land,  about  50  yards  wide,  and  30 
feet  deep.  This  channel  lets  in  the  vessels,  which 
can  sail  all  over  the  harbour  wdth  safety,  and  in  go- 
ing up  to  the  top,  or  where  the  two  arms  meet,  which 
is  in  form  like  a horse  shoe,  and  the  largest  ships  may 
come  close  up  to  the  banks,  which  are  perpendicular 
of  solid  rock.  A plank  is  put  from  the  shore  to  the 
vessel,  when  it  is  to  be  loaded. 

The  Bay  Quantie  connects  with  Lake  Ontario,  a 
small  distance  west  of  Kingston,  and  extends  70  miles 
up  towards  the  south-west,  parallel  with  it.  It  is 
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Not  far  from  this  bay  there  is  a volcano  of  some  note. 
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one  mile  wide  in  some  places  and  six  in  others  There 
II  are  a considerable  number  of  arms,  or  smaller  bays, 

I which  put  out  from  it,  some  ten  miles  long.  This 
I bay  is  very  safe  for  navigation,  being  very  deep,  and 
secure  from  the  effect  of  high  winds.  Most  of  the 
traders,  with  small  vessels  who  go  from  Kingston  to 
York,  Niagara,  or  Detroit,  pass  up  this  bay  to  the 
head,  which  is  only  one  mile  and  three  quarters  from 
a small  lake  called  Willow’s  Lake  that  puts  into  lake 
Ontario,  and  here  the  vessels  are  carried  across  by 
means  of  wheels.  The  road  is  quite  level  and  sandy. 
Those  traders  which  come  down  Lake  Ontario  gen- 
erally cross  this  carrying  place  into  the  bay ; ab 
though  the  Bay  Quantie,,  and  the  Lake  Ontario  are 
so  near  her^,  yet  they  are  thirty  miles  apart  in  some 
places,  owing  to  an  extensive  projection  of  some 
points  of  land  into  the  lake,  and  no  doubt  their  be- 
ing so  near,  is  a divine  interposition  of  Providence 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants. 

There  are  several  small  lakes  in  the  peninsula  be- 
tween the  lake  and  bay,  which  abound  with  fish,  one 
of  which  deserves  particular  notice,  called  the  moun- 
tain lake.  This  lake  is  situated  in  Hallowell  town- 
ship, Prince  Edward  county,  Midland  district,  thirty 
miles  from  Kingston,  on  the  bay  shore.  It  lies  on 
the  top  of  a mountain  judged  to  be  two  bundled 
feet  high  : but  in  the  month  of  December,  1812, 1 
stood  on  the  ice  of  the  Bay,  in  front  of  it,  and  after 
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taking  the  heighth,  I found  it  to  be  only  one  Iiundr’ed 
and  sixty  feet.  This  lake  is  about  three  miles  in 
drcumference,  and  very  deep  in  most  places,  abound- 
ing with  fish  of  different  sorts.  How  fish  could  get 
into  this  lake,  is  a matter  of  deep  speculation,  as  it  has 
no  connection  with  the  bay  or  lake,  only  by  the 
small  stream  that  flows  from  it  into  the  bay  by  a fall 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  nearly  perpendicular. 

Under  these  falls  there  is  now  a grist-mill,  near  the 
bay  shore,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Vanalstine. 

Near  the  head  of  the  Bay  Quantie,  on  the  north 
side,  there  is  a lake  of  a considerable  size  called  the 
Hog  Lake,  as  also  several  others  not  far  distant. 
About  twenty  miles  west  of  the  head  of  the  Bay 
Quantie,  and  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  siiore  of  Lake 
Ontario  is  situated  what  is  called  the  Rice  Lake,  on 
account  of  the  great  quantity  of  rice  which  grow 
on  it.  This  lake  is  from  three  to  nine  miles  wide, 
and  thirty-six  in  length,  though  not  very  deep.  Its 
course  is  from  east  to  west,  the  west  end  is  not  far 
from  Lake  Simcoe,  and  communicates  with  it.  At  the 
east  end  there  is  a fall  of  eighteen  feet  perpendicular, 
in  the  form  of  a half  moon.  Below  the  falls,  begins 
what  is  called  the  river  Trent,  which  is  tolerable 
large,  and  affords  many  falls  fit  for  water  works : it 
empties  in  the  Bay  Quantie  at  the  head.  This  lake 
communicates  with  a chain  of  small  lakes  called  the 
shallow  lakes  which  afford  rice  also,  and  extends 
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near  the  north  end  of  Lake  Simcoe:  Lake  Simcoe 
lies  still  west  of  the  rice  lake,  and  is  some  larger.  It 
communicates  with  Lake  Huron  to  the  south-west 
by  the  river  Severn. 

Lake  Erie  which  lies  thirty  miles  from  any  part 
of  Lake  Ontrio,  on  the  south-west,  is  nearly  three 
hundred  miles  long  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and 
from  twenty  to  forty  miles  wide.  This  lake  lies 
nearly  three  hundred  feet  higher  than  Lake  Ontario 
and  which  is  the  reason  of  the  Niagara  falls.  It  is 
also  pure  and  clear  water,  though  not  so  deep  as 
Lake  Ontario,  nor  is  it  so  safe  for  navigation,  or  af- 
ford so  many  fine  harbours.  There  are  some  Isl- 
ands near  the  west  end  of  this  lake  that  contain  ma- 
ny bad  snakes.  The  shore  of  this  lake  in  most  places 
is  nearly  level  with  the  land,  and  very  smooth  and 
sandy.  It  is  thought  that  full  as  much  water  runs 
out  of  this  Lake  as  runs  in.# 

There  are  other  Lakes  in  Canada  : the  Lake  St. 
Clair  lies  in  a westerly  course  from  Lake  Superior  to 
Lake  Erie : still  farther  to  the  west  is  Lake  Huron, 
one  hundred  miles  in  circumference,  in  latitude  42. 
From  Lake  Huron,  through  the  straights  of  Marie, 
it  is  40  miles  to  Lake  Superior,  which  lies  between 

* Lake  Erie  extends  sixty  miles  north-east  of  the  head,  or 
west  end  of  Lake  Ontario.  To  draw  a line  due  south,  from  the 
west  end  of  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie,  it  would  strike  it  ninety 
miles  from  the  east  end^ 
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49  and  50  degrees  north  latitude,  and  between  84l 
and  90  degrees  west  longitude  from  London.  The! 
Isle  Royal,  which  is  near  the  middle  of  this  Lake,  is  1 
100  miles  long  and  4 w ide.  In  the  middle  of  this  I 
Island  is  the  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Great-Britain.  i 

Elvers. — Although  Canada  is  a level  country,  yet 
is  not  so  low  and  flat  as  not  to  afford  any  streams  of 
>yater,  but  on  the  contrary,  has  many  which  run 
clear,  and  afford  many  excellent  falls  for  water  works, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  following  : — 

The  Ottaways  river  is  a large  stream  that  rises  out 
of  Lake  Tomis,  canting  and  runs  a south-east  course 
through  Upper  Canada,  and  crosses  the  line  into  the 
loW'Cr  province,  and  empties  into  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence above  and  below  Montreal.  The  spring  floods 
in  this  river  rise  in  the  month  of  June  ; it  inundates 
Its  banks,  and  often  spoils  the  farmer’s  young  crop.— 
The  I’eason  of  this  is  because  the  river  extends  so 
great  a distance  to  the  northwest,  where  the  spring 
does  not  begin  until  the  last  of  May^  and  by  the 
time  the  snow  is  thawxd,  and  the  ice  in  the  lake 
broken  up,  the  water  descends  to  the  settled  parts  of 
the  province  near  the , mouth  of  the  river,  it  is  the 
middle  of  June.  There  are  a great  number  of  fish 
of  various  sorts  in  this  river.  There  are  considerable 
falls  in  this  river,  though  none  of  a perpendicular  deh 
scent. 
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There  are  several  more  rivers  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  province  which  empty,  into  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, and  abound  with  fish.  The  river  Cananocqua, 
which  empties  into  the  river  14  miles  below  Kingston, 
is  of  considerable  size. 

What  is  called  Myres’  Creelc,  which  empties  into 
the  Bay  Q,uantie,  from  the  north,  50  miles  from 
Kingston,  is  considerable  large,  very  clear  and  pure, 
and  runs  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  affords  fine 
falls  for  water  works,  and  abounds  with  fish. 

The  river  Trent,  already  named,  empties  into  the 
head  of  the  Bay  Quantie  from  the  Bice  Lake,  is 
large  and  abounds  with  fish. 

Many  hundred  barrels  of  excellent  salmon  are 
taken  out  of  this  river  every  fall. 

From  the  head  of  the  Bay  Quantie,  for  TO  miles 
towards  the  southwest,  up  the  Lake  Ontario,  there 
are  no  rivers  of  a considerable  size  that  empty  into 
the  Lake  ; yet  there  is  an  abundance  of  small  and 
pearly  creeks  and  brooks — indeed,  it  is  the  best  wa- 
tered part  in  Canada.  Smith’s  Creek  and  Lion’s 
Creek,  are  streams  of  some  note. 

What  is  now  called  Duffen’s  Creek,  is  a fine  stream 
abounding  with  fish  ; it  empties  into  Lake  Ontario, 
30  miles  below,  or  northeast,  of  York. 

The  river  Rush  empties  into  the  Lake,  18  miles  be- 
low York;  it  is  tolerably  large,  and  navigable  for 
boats  20  miles  up. 
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From  this  river  there  is  an  abundance  of  salmcnf ' 
taken  every  fall.  Still  up  to^vards  the  head  of  Lake 
Ontario,  there  are  a number  more  fine  streams. 

Sixteen  miles  above  York,  empties  into  the  Lake, 
the  river  Credit.  This  is  one  of  the  best  rivers  in 
Canada  for  salmon  ; it  is  tolerably  large.  The  salm 
on  are  taken  out  of  this  and  other  rivers  in  the  night 
by  means  of  spears.  The  fishermen  have  an  iron 
frame  fixed  in  the  fore  part  of  their  canoes,  in  which 
they  plac^  pine  knots  and  fire  for  light.  They  then 
paddle  along  in  the  river,  and  see  the  salmon  floating 
neaf  the  surface  of  the  water,  where  they  come  by 
the  influence  of  the  light.  They  are  quite  tame  and 
are  struck  with  ease.  The  salmon  come  up  the  rivers 
in  large  quantities  together  on  purpose  to  spawn. 

Ten  miles  still  farther  up  the  Lake,  empties  in 
what  is  called  the  16  mile  Creek,  whicli  is  tolerably 
large  and  famous  for  fish.  Five  miles  farther  is 
what  is  called  the  12  mile  Creek,  a beautiful  stream, 
abounding  with  fish  and  many  fine  falls  for  water 
w^orks. 

There  are  several  fine  streams  that  run  into  the 
head  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Burlington  Bay. 

The  Chippev/ay  river  runs  into  the  Niagara  river 
3 miles  above  the  falls,  and  is  tolerably  large  and  long. 
— What  is  called  the  20  mile  Creek,  rises  near  the 
head  of  the  Chippeway,  from  a large  pond  flows  a 
Bcrilieast  course  and  pknjes  down  the  slope  of 
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round,  already  described  by  several  perpendicular 
Itches  in  different  places,  affording  excellent  seats 
)r  water* works.  It  empties  into  Lake  Ontario,  16 
ailes  west  of  Niagara. 

The  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  thirty  and  forty 
nile  Creeks,  all  run  into  Lake  Ontario  and  plunge 
gill  |ver  the  slope  and  afford  fine  falls. 

The  river  Niagcira,  or  out-let  of  Lake  Erie,  is  very 
arge  before  it  empties  into  Lake  Ontario,  but  is  still 
larger  after  it  leaves  the  Lake,  or  river  St.  Lawrence. 
This  river  wllL  be  fully  described  in  the  Appendix. 
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There  are  several  considerable  streams  that  run  in- 
to Lake  Erie. 

' The  Grand  River  is  a considerable  large  stream  of 
exceeding  clear  water  ^rising  from  the  small  Lake  St. 
Clie.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  size 
for  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  empties  into  Lake 
Erie  60  miles  from  the  east  end,  and  contains  many 
fine  fish.#  This  river  is  in  the  possession  of  the  six 
nations  of  Indians ; they  own  six  miles  of  land  each 
side  of  it  from  the  mouth  to  the  head. 

The  Thames  is  large  and  beautiful,  rising  near  the 
head  of  Grand  River,  and  runs  nearly  a south  course 
into  the  waters  that  come  from  Lake  Superior  into 


* I think  it  proper  to  .rectify  a mistake  which  somehow  got 
into  Morse’s  Geography,  printed  in  Boston,  1811,  where  this 
Grand  River  is  represented  as  passing  through  Rice  Lake  and 
•irungling  with  the  waters  of  Ontario.” 
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the  head  of  Lake  Erie.  There  are  a number  mclr  v ^ 
fine  streams  that  run  into  Lake  Erie ; such  as  B|i 
Creek  passing  through  Middleton  and  Houghtl|t  ; 
townships,  as  also  Kettle  and  Outer  Creeks  in  Middlio  1 
sex  county.  |ix: 

Indians. — There  are  seven  distinct  nations  of  III 
dians  in  the  inhabited  part  of  Canada  ; six  of  theJuitit^' 
nations  live  on  the  Grand  River  already  noted,  vum^ 
the  Mohawks,  the  Chippeways,  the  Delawares,  thlr 
Massasaugas,  the  Tuscaroras,  and  Senacas.  Each  olclioo-- 
these  nations  have  their  King,  or  Chief,  and  theil  T1 
village  and  council  house.  They  also  speak  a dif-fc 
ferent  language,  yet  understand  each  other  very  welLlfeut 
These  six  nations  of  Indians  on  the  Grand  River,  inlnlie 
number,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-six,  lenid 
have  attained  to  a tolerable  degree  of  civilization.  |ly  i 
They  speak  the  English  language  with  some  pro-  |ky 
priety,  and  have  schools,  and  the  gospel  continually  |tar 
among  them.  The  school  teachers  are  paid  by  the  1® 
King,  and  also  their  Preacher.  A number  of  these  Iji? 
Indians  have  very  good  English  learning,  and  are  ve-  | 
ry  industrious : some  of  the  families  have  raised  p 
in  one  year  three  hundred  bushels  of  wheat.  They  |i’ 
are  very  kind  to  strahgers,  and  will  give  the  best  of  | 
their  food  or  drink  to  them.  They  are  all  firmly  at-  | 
tached  to  the  interest  of  the  British  government,  and  if 
are  exercised  in  the  military  use  of  arms,  several  | 
times  in  the  year.  They  can  muster  six  hundred  jj 
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farriors : though  the  Massasaugas  are  not  good  to 
ght,  oor  for  any  thing  else.  There  are  a considera- 
ble number  of  this  tribe  residing  in  other  parts  of 
he  province,  some  on  the  sixteen  mile  creek  above 
fork,  already  named,  others  on  the  bank  of  the  Lake 
[limcoe,  and  others  on  the  Rice  Lake . 

Besides  those  of  the  Mohawks  on  the  Grand  River, . 
ihere  are  a considerable  number  living  near  the  bay 
''^S.uantie,  on  the  north  side,  about  the  middle.  They 
wn  a tract  of  land  twelve  miles  square,  and  have 
cliools  and  the  gospel  among  them  also. 

There  are  a small  tribe  of  Indians  called  the  SL 
llegis  Indians,  living  on  the  river  St.  Regis,  near  the 
ower  part  of  the  province.  There  is  also  a small 
ribe  called  the  Moravian  Indians,  living  in  the  west- 
ern district ; they  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them 
by  the  Dutch  Moravians  among  whom  they  live : 
they  are  of  the  Delaware  tribe.  On  some  Islands 
near  and  in  Lake  Huron,  there  are  a considerable 
number  of  Indians  called  the  Huron  Indians,  and  are 
great  warriors. 

Near  the  head  of  the  Ottaways  river,  there  is  a 
small  tribe  of  Indians,  called  the  Nepisingui  Indians ; 
they  live  on  a lake  of  the  same  name,  and  was  once 
converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  at  which 
time  they  were  a numerous  tribe : they  are  of  the 
Algonquin  nation,  some  of  which  now  reside  about 
Lake  Superior. 
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There  ai’e  a number  of  Indians  of  different  natiqpv'  - 
besides  those  that  I have  named,  though  they  haiKitS 
but  little  intercourse  with  the  British,  except  till  Sj  ' 
they  trade  with  them  by  the  agents,  and  make  the|j*.‘ 
yearly  presents  of  a great  amount.  L i 

There  are  various  accounts  respecting  the  numb«  ti- 
of  Indians  in  Canada,  some  suppose  that  there  is  oiLlii ' 
hundred  thousand,  and  out  of  these,  there  may  litoini 
raised  thirty  thousand  warriors,  yet  I think  this  Itteffi 
not  correct : indeed  I believe  that  the  British  goveriiffiite 
ment  do  not  know  the  number  of  all  that  considAf  o! 
themselves  connected  with  it,  as  all  the  different  naL®! 
tions  never  meet  together  at  once.#  pin 

The  Canadian  Indians  cost  the  British  CrowrLft' 
about  3,0001.  sterling  each  year.  This  sum  is  expend-L]i; 
ed  in  furnishing  them  with  fire-arms  arid  ammuni-|,iis ; 
tion,  by  means  of  which  they  kill  their  game,  also  inLfj 
blankets  and  clothes  to  cover  their  nakedness,  as  alsoyi* 
bread,  meat,  and  tobacco.  These  things  are  calledpi 
gifts,  from  the  King,  but  are  chiefly  the  interest  ofp 
money  in  England  belonging  to  the  six  nations,  fofi  Li 
land  sold  to  the  King.  However,  I am  of  opinion,  p 
that  those  things  which  they  get  from  the  King’s : L 

stores,  do  them  more  harm  than  good,  as  thereby  4i 

fi 

* I am  of  opinion  that  at  present,  September,  1812,  which  is 
since  the  invasion  of  Canada,  that  the  British  have  now  in  their  jl 
interest  including  the  Prophet  Tecumseh,  Split-log,  and  Walk-ia  | ' 
tl^e-water,  nearly  thirty  thousand  warriors,  with  their  people.  j 
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are  encoxiraged  to  live  in  idleness,  depending  on 
lose  gifts  which  they  receive  twice  a year. 

Should  part  of  this  amount  be  given  to  them  in 
j>rses,  cows,  sheep  and  hogs,  as  also  farming  utensils, 
jid  the  rest  to  all  such  that  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
id  raised  more  produce  than  they  needed ; — this 
Ipuld  be  a discouragement  to  idleness,  and  a stimu- 
to  industry. 

The  most  of  the  Indians  in  the  province  of  Upper 
anada  have  been  converted  from  Idolatry,  to  the  be- 
;f  of  the  Christian  religion,  by  the  labour  of  the 
Oman  Catholic  Priests,  when  the  province  belonged 
the  French  ; but  ever  since  the  province  has  fell 
ito  the  hands  of  the  British,  there  has  not  been  so 
luch  attention  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  In- 
ians  as  formerly.  What  are  taught  in  the  Chris- 
jan  faith  are  of  the  Protestant  cast,  yet  the  young 
idians  do  not  know  or  care  any  thing  about  any 
ind  of  religion. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  Indians  have  formerly  been 
lught  by  the  Catholics  in  the  principles  of  the 
™ hristian  faith,  and  at  present  the  protestants  preach 
mong  them,  as  do  some  other  sects.  They  still  hold 
3me  of  those  traditional  notions  relative  to  God  and 
he  soul,  which  are  very  curious. 

In  the  summer  they  lay  about  the  lakes,  and  now 
Ind  then  catch  sturgeon  and  eels. 
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These  Indians  are  considerably  troublesome  to 
white  people,  especially  the  tribe  of  Massasaugas, 
they  are  wandering  through  the  country  almost  c(| 
tinually  and  begging  something  to  eat  and  when  th] 
get  drunk,  which  is  as  often  as  they  can  get  a chan(| 
they  are  quarrelsome  and  many  times  dangerous. 

The  armour  of  the  Indians  in  time  of  war,  are 
rifle,  a spear  about  18  inches  long  with  a hand] 
eight  feet,  a tomahawk,  and  scalping  knife,  all 
which  they  use  as  instruments  of  death. 

The  Indians  in  Canada,  like  all  other  Indians,  drel 
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very  indifferently,  though  they  get  much  fine  clot 
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from  the  King’s  store,  which  they  only  throw  ove 
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their  dirty  bodies,  and  in  a little  time  all  is  filthy  tcl 
gether.  In  the  summer,  they  are  chiefly  naked,  ex! 
cept  a little  covering  around  their  waist.  The  wo 
men  are  particularly  careful  of  their  legs  below  theii| 
knees,  if  all  other  parts  are  naked. 

Villages. — There  are  not  many  villages  in  theP’ 
province  of  Upper  Canada  of  much  note,  the  inhabit-] 


ants  finding  their  greatest  advantage  in  Agriculture 
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as  the  land  is  very  cheap  and  fertile. 

Cornwall,  is  situated  about  one  hundred  miles  down  1^ 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  is  handsome  but  not  large- 
Prescott,  is  seventy  miles  down  the  same  river,  and| 
stands  opposite  Ogdensburgh  on  the  United  States  | 
side,  is  small.  There  is  a fort  and  garrison  kept 
herev 
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BROCKVILLE, 

Lies  twelve  miles  higher  up  the  river,  and  is 
iandsomely  situated,  containing  about  sixty  houses. 
KINGSTON, 

Stands  a few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  I^awrence,  opposite  to  an  Island  which  is  the 
means  of  forming  a safe  and  commodious  harbour. 
It  contains  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  a 
jljjCourt-house,  jail,  and  two  houses  for  public  worship. 
The  fort  in  tJxis  place  is  strong,  though  most  ol  the 
cannon  are  small.  It  is  a place  of  much  trade. 
There  are  several  more  small  villages  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bay  Q,uantie,  and  are  places  of  some  trade,  all  of 
which  increase  and  flourish  rapidly. 

YORK, 

Is  situated  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
(ji{j|  south-west  of  Kingston,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  is  something  larger  than  the  former. 
This  village  is  laid  out  after  the  form  of  Philadelphia, 
the  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles ; 
though  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  not  suitable 
for  building.  This  at  present  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  residence  of  a number  of  English  gen- 
tlemen. It  contains  some  fine  buildings,  though 
they  stand  scattering,  among  which  are  a court- 
house, council  house,  a large  bride  building  in  which 
the  King’s  store  for  the  place  is  kept,  and  a meeting 
house  for  Episcopalians.  This  city  lies  in  north 
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latitude  43  degrees  and  some  minutes.  The  har- 
hour  in  front  of  this  city  is  commodious,  safe  and 
beautiful,  and  is  formed  after  a curious  manner.! 
About  three  miles  below,  or  east  of  the  city,  there 
extends  out  from  the  main  shore,  an  arm  or  neck  of 
land  about  one  hundred  yards  wide,  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a rainbow,  until  it  connects  with  the  main 
shore  again,  about  a mile  above,  or  west  of  the  city, 
between  it  and  where  the  fort  stands.  About  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  and  as  many  from 
the  fort,  there  is  a channel  through  this  circular 
Island  nearly  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  large  ves- 
sels. This  bason,  which  in  the  middle  is  two  miles 
wide,  is  very  deep  and  without  rocks,  or  any  thing 
of  the  kind.  While  the  water  of  the  main  lake 
which  is  forty  miles  wide  in  this  place  is  tost  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  this  bason  remains  smooth.  The 
fort  in  this  place  is  not  strong,  but  the  British  began 
to  build  a very  strong  one  in  the  year  1811. 
NIAGARA, 

Is  situated  nearly  opposite  York,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  lake,  at  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  con- 
junction of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie  and  Ontario.  It 
is  a beautiful  and  prospective  place,  being  surround- 
ed on  two  sides  by  water,  the  lake  on  the  north,  and 
the  Niagara  river  on  the  east,  and  which  affords  a 
fine  harbour  for  shipping. 

Fort  George  of  this  place  stands  about  a half  a 
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! mile  from  the  mouth  of  this  river,  near  the  bank 
I where  it  is  thirty-four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water ; it  is  nearly  square,  enclosing  a space  of  about 
I one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long  and  one  hundred 
broad.  The  pickets  are  high  and  strong,  defended 
by  a ditch  on  the  out  side,  and  breast-works  on  the 
inside.  It  is  well  provided  with  cannon,  ammunb 
tion,  w^ater,  provision  and  the  like.  This  village  is  a 
place  of  much  trade,  and  is  inhabited  by  a civil  and 
industrious  people.  It  contains  a council-house, 
court-house,  and  jail,#  and  two  houses  for  public 
worship.  There  are  several  squares  of  ground  in 
this  village  adorned  with  almost  every  kind  of  pre- 
cious fruit.  The  front  part  of  the  village,  on  the 
east,  looks  towards  the  fort  over  a beautiful  plain  of 
nearly  one  mile  wide. 

QUEENSTON,t 

Is  situated  seven  miles  further  up  the  Niagara  ri- 
ver, close  by  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  or  slope  of 
ground  already  noted  at  what  is  called  the  landing. 
It  is  a small,  but  handsome  village  : the  most  of  the 
houses  are  built  with  stone  or  brick,  large,  and  well 
finished.  It  is  also  a place  of  considerable  trade,  and 
inhabited  by  a civil  and  rich  people. 

* On  the  13th  of  October,  1812,  these  werebtirnt  by  the  Amer- 
icans with  hot  balls  from  the  east  side,  as  also  some  other  builds 
ings. 

f It  was  at  this  place  the  Americans  crossed  on  the  13th  of 
October. 
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CHIPPEWAY, 

Lies  ten  miles  above  Queens  and  three  abovi 
Niagara  falls:  is  a small  village  at  the  mouth  o'  5! 
the  Chippeway  creek.  It  has  some  handsoni 
buildings,  and  is  a place  of  considerable  trade. 

FORT  ERIE. 

There  is  a small  village  at  this  place  of  some  beau 
ty,  the  inhabitants  of  which  carry  on  a considerable 
trade  from  the  Lake. 

TURKEY.POINT, 

Is  situated  about  60  miles  south  west  of  Fort-Erie, 
on  the  lake  shore  in  the  district  of  London,  a little 
east  of  Long  Point.  It  stands  in  a beautiful  place 
adjoining  an  excellent  country  of  land,  and  has  a 
handsome  court-house  and  jail. 

PORT^TALBERT, 

Lies  64  miles  farther  to  the  south-west,  on  the 
lake  shore.  It  has  been  laid  out  about  3 years,  and 
bids  fair  for  a considerable  village,  it  has  a fine  har- 
bour for  shipping. 

MALDEN. 

This  fort  and  village  is  situate  at  the  south-west 
end  or  head  of  Lake  Erie,  14  miles  south  of  Detroit. 
It  is  a pleasant  place  though  not  large.  The  fort 
here  is  strong. 

SANDWICH, 

Is  situated  still  up  the  river,  opposite  Detroit,  and 
is  a handsome  village  of  considerable  age,  inhabited 
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principaliy  by  French,  who  settled  this  country  103 
fears  ago. 

There  are  several  other  villages  in  the  province 
fjiot  immediately  on  the  water,  which  are  of  conside- 
able  size  and  beauty  ; but  those  already  named  are 
he  principal. 

I Settlements. — In  the  lower  part  of  this  province, 
^®4the  settlements  do  not  extend  back  or  north  from  the 
'^iletiver  St.  Lawrence.  Above  Kingston,  the  settlements 
extend  from  Lake  Ontario,  counting  the  peninsula 
between  the  lake  and  the  Bay  Quantie,  which  in 
H some  places  is  1 0,  and  in  others  30  miles  wide,  fifty 
felejmiies.  Above  the  head  of  the  bay,  on  the  lake  shore, 
Mfor  about  100  miles,  the  settlements  do  not  extend 
^ Mmore  than  six  miles  from  the  lake.  North  from  York, 
the  settlements  extend  farther  back,  particularly  on 
what  is  called  Yonge  Street,"  which  runs  a due  north 
course  to  Lake  Simcoe.  On  both  sides  of  this  street, 
the  farms  are  thick  and  well  improved,  the  soil  being 
very  good,  although  the  climate  is  not  so  favourable 
as  it  is  farther  to  the  south-west.  From  York  west, 
along  the  lake  shore,  there  are  but  small  settlements 
on  the  shore  for  30  miles ; after  which,  what  is  called 
Dundas-Street,  four  miles  from  the  sliore,  is  thickly 
settled  on  both  sides  for  20  miles ; as  also  between 
this  and  the  lake  it  is  thinly  inhabited,  al- 
though this  has  not  been  settled  more  than  six  years 
from  the  present  date  (1812).  Above  iO  or  15  miles, 
s2 


at  the  head  of  Burlington  Bay,  is  what  is  calle|j 
Goot’s  Paradise.  It  is  fine  rich  sandy  plains,  thickl| 
settled  seven  miles  from  the  shore,  to  the  foot  of  th| 
slope  already  named;  and  oti  the  top,  west  ancli 
north-west  for  15  miles,  there  are  fine  settlements  iill 
two  townships — East  and  West-Flambeau.  Fartheilvi’ 
south,  around  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  or  more  par*|'! 
ticularly  Burlington  Bay,  the  settlements  are  thickjl^i  ‘ 
extending  west  16  miles.  About  40  miles  up  thellif  ^ 
Grand  River,  is  a thick  settlement  of  Dutch  in  Brant’&lc'i 
township.  Still  to  the  east,  as  the  roads  lead  to  Ni-  lbi 
agara,  the  settlements  are  thick  near  the  shore  of  Itl ' 
Lake  Ontario.  After  one  gets  20  miles  east  of  the  Ik  :*' 
head  of  Burlington  Bay,  and  20  from  Niagara,  settle-  ini':  i:; 
ments  of  an  old  date  are  made,  and  j)retty  thick,  all  rnli 
the  way  across  from  lake  to  lake,  which  is  more  |itet 
than  30  miles.  From  the  thick  settlement  w^est  of  mi 
t|ie  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  towards  the  London  dis-  m 
trict,  the  inhabitants  are  thin  for  20  miles,  through  liiil 
the  tmct  of  land  belonging  to  the  six  nations  of  In-  | ^ 
dians.  The  settlements  in  the  London  district  have  w 
already  been  described.  The  settlements  in  the  west  |e; 
end  of  the  province,  are  chiefly  on  the  river  St.  Law-  |o 
rence,  on  its  course  through  Huron  and  St.  Clair.  4i 
Civil  Division. — The  province  of  Upper  Canada  is  | 
divided  into  eight  districts,  tw^eiity-four  counties,  and  | 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  townships,  generally  about  j 
1 2 mi les  square.  These  townships  are  s ur vey ed  into  I 
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(i concisions,  the  wedth  of  the  township  in  front  to- 
wards the  lake,  and  one  inile  and  a quarter  wide 
^^^^^  back  from  the  lake  to  the  north,  but  in  some  places 
^^^Ithey  are  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  a mile  widCo 
iJiEach  township  is  divided  into  14  concisions,  the 
whole  of  windi  make  2184.  These  concisions  are 
subdivided  into  24  lots  of  200  acres  each,  the  w^hole 
of  which  lots  amount  to  32,416,  w hich  number  mub 
tiplied  by  200,  wi!i  produce  10,483,200,  the  number 
of  acres  surveyed  in  the  province,  besides  considera- 
ble, called  broken  fronts,  not  yet  surveyed,  granted  to 
those  wdio  owned  land  in  rear  thereof.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  remark  here,  that  in  every  direction  from 
the  lands  now  surveyed,  there  are  great  quantities  of 
wild  or  unsurveyed  land,  which  is  equally  as  good  as 
that  now  improved.  Between  every  concision,  there 
are  four  rods  left  for  the  public  road,  and  also  be- 
tween every  fourth  lot,  which  is  one  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide. 

Districts* — Of  these  there  are  eight,  as  already 
noted.  The  eastern  district  is  situated  at  the  north- 
ast  end  of  the  province,  joining  the  St.  LawTcnce 
and  Ottaways  rivers.  It  is  in  the  coldest  and  most 
unpleasant  part  of  the  province,  the  land  being  sandy, 
sold  and  stoney,  in  general  producing  peas,  potatoes, 
eats  and  some  wheat.  The  most  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Scotch  and  French. 

The  District  of  Johnstown  lies  up  farther  on  the 
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river  St.  Lawrence,  and  will  bear  nearly  the  samiii 
description  as  the  other,  but  is  something  better. 

The  Midland  District  lies  from  a little  below  ^ 
Kingston  up  west  to  the  head  of  bay  Quantie,  com-  ^ " 
prehending  that  beautiful  peninsula  between  the  bay  ' 
and  the  lake.  This  district  is  large,  and  thick  settled 
with  rich  farmers.  The  land  is  very  fertile,  pro- 
ducing w^heat  in  abundance,  also  apples,  and  other 
summer  fruit.  The  bay  and  the  several  rivers  that 
run  into  it  affords  plenty  of  fish. 

NEWCASTLE  DISTRICT, 

Extends  from  the  head  of  the  bay  Quantie,  fifty 
miles  to  the  south-west,  along  the  shore  of  the  lake 
and  is  divided  into  two  counties,  Northumberland 
and  Durham.  This  district  is  w ell  watered,  rich, 
though  a little  hilly,  and  more  stoney  than  any  others 
HOME  DISTRICT, 

Is  still  farther  up  the  lake,  and  is  divided  into  tw  o 
counties,  York  and  Simcoe.  It  is  large  and  tolerably 
thick  settled ; it  has  an  abundance  of  w hite  pine  on 
it,  and  a number  of  beautiful  streams  of  water. 
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NIAGARA  DISTRICT, 

Is  situated  south  of  the  Home  and  the  lake,  in  the 
peninsula  betw  een  the  two  lakes.  It  is  very  large,  and 
divided  into  tw  o counties,  Lincoln  and  Halderman.  )• 
The  latter  is  on  the  Grand  River,  in  possession  of  the  jp 
jsix  nations  of  Indians,  already  named.  ;*!' 

The  county  of  Lincoln  lies  in  the  east  part  of  the 
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lieninsula,  joining  on  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie,  and  is 
" loii^jlivided  into  tAventy-five  townships,  all  which  are 
c%joIerabIy  thick  settled,  and  well  improved,  though 
- kpot  so  well  watered  as  other  districts. 

i London  District  has  already  been  described. 

^ j)ro.|  WESTERN  DISTRICT, 

otififi  Is  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  province,  joining 
tiatihe  river  St.  Lawrence  as  it  comes  from  Lake  Superi- 
)r  to  the  head  of  Lake  Erie ; it  is  large  and  rich,  and 
ome  part  tolerable  well  improved : it  affords  fine 
3lains,  and  has  been  settled  by  the  French  more  than 
i hundred  years.  It  is  divided  into  two  counties, 
Essex  and  Kent, 

King^s  roads. — When  the  upper  pro\dnce  was  first 
?ettled,  the  people  laboured  under  considerable  dis- 
idvantages,  for  the  want  of  roads : nor  could  it  be 
xpected  that  the  inhabitants  could  open  any  of  great 
extent,  as  the  timber  in  most. places  is  heavy,  and 
they  had  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  clear  land 
to  raise  enough  produce  for  their  families.  Yet  the 
opening  of  roads  was  necessary,  and  the  King  knew 
this  could  not  be  effected  by  the  people  without  his 
assistance.  He  therefore  give  large  sums  of  money 
to  be  laid  out  for  that  purpose,  and  for  a number  of 
years  past  the  whole  amount  of  the  revenue  of  the 
province  which  is  the  King’s  money,  amounting  to 
5000Z.  has  been  laid  out  in  the  opening  and  repairing 
of  the  public  high  ways.  This  with  the  statute  la- 
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hour,  whiclj  the  inhabitants  of  every  township  | 
form  is  the  means  of  making  tolerably  good  roadsl 
almost  every  part  of  the  province.  There  is  no 
taken  for  passing  on  any  road  or  bridge  in  the  f| 
vince. 

What  is  called  the  King’s  roads,  or  high  ways, : 
four  rods  wide,  and  lead  in  the  directions  now  to 
described : there  is  one  road  that  leads  from  Mont 
al,  which  is  in  the  lower  province,  up  the  river 
Lawrence,  near  the  bank  on  the  north  side,  throuj 
Cornwall  village  to  Prescott,  so  on  to  Brock ville  aij  ^ 
Kingston ; from  here  there  are  several  roal 
which  lead  different  ways,  though  they  are  openef 
by  the  inhabitants,  except  one  which  is  til 
King’s,  and  extends  up  towards  the  south-weji 
about  twenty  miles,  when  it  divides  into  two.  Onr 
crosses  the  Bay  Quantie,  and  extends  nearly  tlirougl 
the  middle  of  the  peninsula  to  the  head.#  The  oth| 
er  turns  to  the  right,  and  extends  up  the  bay  on  th< I 
north  side,  through  the  Mohawk’s  or  Indian  land] 
crosses  Myeres  Greek  and  the  river  Trent,  where  ill 
empties  into  the  Bay  Quantie,  extends  a few  miles  to] 
the  southj  and  joins  with  the  other  on  the  carrying  j 
place.  From  hence  it  leads  on  through  wo 
(thinly  settled)  by  Presquile  harbour,  for  about  15 ' 
miles,  when  the  country  appears  more  improved,  and 
the  road  tolerably  good.  Within  about  60  miles 
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York,  the  road  is  bad,  as  the  ground  is  very  rich 
d soft,  and  but  thinly  settled  ; and  about  46  miles 
jm  York,  there  are  two  roads — one  extends  along 
e lake  shore  and  is  the  best — ^the  other  leads  about 
ght  miles  to  the  north ; but  they  meet  again  at 
irajj^jhat  is  called  the  Lion’s  Crest  and  Tavern.  For 
arly  30  miles  to  York,  there  is  but  one  road  (and 
jjjjjjiat  quite  bad)  till  within  nine  miles  of  the  city, 
iyfpjcom  York,  there  is  one  road  which  extends  40  miles 
tiitjiig  north  course,  to  Lake  Simcoe.  This  road,  in 
(ijjjjJost  places,  is  tolerably  good.  The  other  road  ex- 
I fJnds  up  the  lake  shore  16  miles  to  the  river  Credit, 
. here  it  leaves  the  shore  a little  to  the  north,  and  ex- 
nds  to  the  head  of  the  lake  ; this  road  is  not  very 
ood.  Tw'o  miles  from  York,  on  the  road  which 
!ads  to  Simcoe,  called  Yonge’s  Street,  another  road 
j„|iads  out,  extending  to  the  head  of  the.  lake,  called 
J)undas-Street,  which  is  completely  straight  for  260 
ijiiles  to  the  river  Thames,  near  Detroit.  Although 
is  not  passable  in  all  places,  yet  where  it  is  not  5pen- 
d,  there  are  other  roads  near  by,  which  lead  the 
ime  way,  and  enter  it  again.  Where  it  crosses  the 
Jrand  River,  over  which  there  is  a good  bridge, 
!hree  miles  above  the  Mohawk  village  of  Indians, 
here  is  another  road  turns  to  the  south,  through 
)eautiful  and  sandy  dry  plains,  to  Turkey-Point,  near 
lOng-Point,  in  Lake  Erie,  which  is  35  miles.  This 
bad  extaids  up  the  lake  shore  to  Port-Talbert,  al- 
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though  it  is  not  passable  the  whole  of  the 
From  Fort  Erie,  two  railed  below  the  ferry 
Black  rock,  there  extends  a road  up  the  shore  of  Lai 
Erie  more  than  twenty  miles,  and  another  eightee 
miles  down  to  the  Niagara  falls,  here  it  divides : on 
extends  to  the  w est  through  the  Beaver  dams  toward 
the  head  of  Ontario,  up  the  stream  of  the  twent 
mile  creek  to  a little  village  called  Aswago,  and  or 
to  the  main  road  from  Niagara  to  Grand  River 
This  is  a tolerable  good  road.  From  the  fall: 
another  road  extends  down  the  Niagara  river  bj 
Queenstonto  Fort  George:  from  hence  there  is 
good  road  up  and  near  the  Lake  shore  for  forty  five 
miles,  when  it  turns  to  the  south  over  the  mountain, 
and  connects  with  the  one  just  noticed.  Forty  miles 
from  Niagara,  at  what  is  called  the  fifty  mile  creek, 
one  road  turns  to  the  right  and  crosses  the  beach  al- 
ready mentioned  between  the  lake  and  Burlington 
Bay,  towards  York.  There  is  also  a road  that  ex- 
tends from  Queenston  towards  the  head  of  the  lake  I 
through  what  is  called  the  black  swamp,  and  joins  | 
with  the  one  from  Niagara,  about  tefi  miles  from  it,  k 
a little  short  of  the  twelve  mile  creek  at  Shipman’s 
tavern. 

These  are  all  the  King’s  roads,  or  public  high 
^mJs  : yet  there  are  many  more  roads  throughout 
all  the  province,  which  leads  in  every  direction,  and 
many  of  them  are  very  good  and  convenient. 
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Bearing  and  distances  of  places. — The  village  and 
brt  of  Prescott  are  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St.  Law- 
ence,  opposite  to  the  river  Oswegotchie,  or  the  old 
garrison  at  Ggdensburgh.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  two 
' “"fniles  wide  here,  and  has  a small  current.  Sixty-five 
iles  farther  up  the  river,  stands  Kingston,  near  the 
Ijjbottom  of  Lake  Ontario,  nearly  opposite  (though  a 
to  the  east)  of  Sacket’s  Harbour.  The  distance 
^‘^'from  one  to  the  other,  on  a straight  line,  is  27  miles ; 
^*®Though  the  nearest  way  that  can  be  passed  by  land  on 
k the  road,  (and  a bad  one),  is  34  miles,  and  36  by  wa- 
* * ter  or  ice. 

Eighty  miles  from  Kingston  is  situated  Presquile 
Harbour,  already  noted.  It  is  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Oswego  river  on  the  United  States’ 
side.  The  lake  is  67  miles  wide  here,  but  has  been 
crossed  in  seven  hotirs. 

One  hundred  miles  from  this  harbour,  up  the  lake, 
stands  York,  nearly  opposite  Niagara,  though  a little 
to  the  north-west,  on  a straight  line.  The  distance 
from  one  to  the  other  is  34  miles ; but  by  land, 
around  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  it  is  90  miles.  Ni- 
agara is  opposite  Niagara  fort,  on  the  U.  S.  side. 
The  river  is  1200  yards  wide. 

Queenston,  seven  miles  from  Niagara,  is  opposite 
Lev'iston.  The  river  is  900  yards  wide  here,  with 
high  banks  on  both  sides.  From  Lewiston  there  is 
a good  road  which  leads  through  Batavia,  on  Jtp.  AI- 
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bany,  an  east  course.  Fort  Erie  is  a little  belo\ii  ,, 
Buffalo. 

Turkey-Point,  near  Lon^-Poinl,  on  Lake  Erie,  is 
opposite  the  village  of  Presquile,  on  the  U.  S.  side. 

Fprt  Malden  is  14  miles  below  Detroit.  Sand- 
wich is  opposite  Detroit,  where  the  river  is  900  yards 
wide.# 

P0pulation. — One  of  out  twelve  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Upper  Canada  are  natives  of  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland ; and  all  the  children  born  of 
such,  born  in  Canada,  make  the  proportion  a little 
more  than  two  out  of  ten.  There  are  about  an  equal 
number  of  those  who  took  part  with  the  King  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  who,  with  their  children  born  in 
Canada,  make  about  one  sixth  part  of  the  inhabitants 
at  present the  rest,  with  their  children,  are  Ame- 
ricans. Or,  in  other  words,  if  all  the  people  were  di- 
vided into  ten  equal  parts,  eight  parts  would  be  na- 
tives of  the  United  States,  with  their  children  born 
in  Canada,  and  two  parts  of  these  eight  would  be 
what  are  now  called  loyalists,  (though  natives  of  the 
United  States  before  the  war,)  with  their  children 
born  in  Canada.  The  other  six  parts  would  be  na- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  their  children  born  in 
the  province.  . 

Within  the  term  of  12  years,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tipper  province  have  increased  beyond  all  conjecture,  . ||| 
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ps  the  terms  of  obtaining  land  have  been  extreme- 
ly easy. 

In  the  year  1811,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
both  provinces,  was  360,000.  In  the  upper  province, 
there  were  1 36,000,  not  including  Indians  in  the  set- 
tled parts  of  the  province. 

The  number  of  the  militia,^  or  of  those  who  are  li* 
able  to  do  duty,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  sixty,  are 
22,660,  including  Indians  in  the  bounds  of  the  pro- 
vince at  that  time. 

Learning. — The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada  are  not  well  educated,  for  as  they  were  poor 
w hen  they  came  to  the  province,  and  the  country  be- 
ing but  thinly  settled  for  a number  of  years,  they  had 
but  little  chance  for  the  benefit  of  schools.  But, 
since  the  country  has  become  more  settled,  and  the 
inhabitants  rich,  or  in  a good  way  of  living,  w^hich  is 
almost  universally  the  case,  they  pay  considerable  at- 
tention to  learning. 

Ten  dollars  a year  is  the  common  price  given  for 
the  tuition  of  each  scholar  by  good  teachers^. 

Until  lately,  there  was  no  Latin  or  Greek  school 
kept  in  the  province.  Now  there  are  three-— one  in 
York,  taught  by  the  Episcopal  minister  of  that  place 
— one  on  the  Bay  Quantie,  by  a Mr.  Bidwell,  from 
the  United  States — and  the  other  in  Niagara  village, 
by  Reva  Burns.  Good  encouragement  would  be 
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given  in  many  other  parts  to  teachers  of  such  schoot 
particularly  in  the  Niagara  and  London  districts. 

Notwithstanding  I said  that  the  main  Lody  of  th 
inhabitants  were  not  well  educated,  yet  there  are 
number  of  gentlemen  in  the  province,  who  have  tli! 
best  of  learning. 

There  is  a public  and  free  school  kept  in  every  dis- 
trict, by  order  of  the  King,  the  teachers  of  whick  re- 
ceive annually  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  from  the  ^ 
crown. 

Morals. — It  is  an  idea  entertained  by  the  generali- 
ty of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  Canada  are  some  of  the  worst  people  in  the 
world,  made  up  of  rogues,  mu  rderers,  and  the  like 
mean  characters.  However,  the  idea  is  entirely  false 
That  there  has  some  bad  characters  escaped  from 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  to  Canada,  no 
one  will  deny ; but  these  cannot  be  called  the  inhab- 
itants, but  only  sojourners.  But  I must  say,  whether 
I am  believed  or  not,  that  the  main  body  of  the  peo- 
pie  of  Canada  are  peaceable,  just,  and  generous  in 
all  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  strangers 
also ; they  are  benevolent,  being  once  poor  themselves, 
they  know  how  to  feel  for  human  want  and  human  it 
woe.  I have  been  acquainted  with  some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  almost  every  neighbourhood,  and  have 
found  them  to  be  nearly  all  alike,  except  those  from 
England  or  Ireland.  I have  also  attended  a number  ! ' 
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il^^f  the  courts  of  justice,  and  was  surprised  to  see  so* 
little  business  done  at  them.  The  most  of  the  in- 
liabitants  of  the  western  or  upper  part  of  the  province 
ire  from  the  states  of  New -Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
tlew- York,  and  yet  retain  a considerable  degree  of 
that  rectitude  of  conduct  and  conversation  observed 
^dis-  imong  the  Gluakers  and  Presbyterians  in  those  States. 
There  is  hardly  ever  an  instance  of  a person  stealing 
in  this  province,  not  perhaps  because  all  the  inhabit^ 
ants  are  too  good,  but  partly  from  this  cause,  and 
partly  because  the  penalty  annexed  to  the  crime  is 
niabjdeath  ; however,  no  one  has  been  put  to  death  in 
the  province  yet. . 

Religion. — ^Almost  all  the  people  of  Canada  that 
have  come  to  the  age  of  maturity,  are  professors  of 
religion  : however,  as  in  all  other  places  they  are  of 
diiferent  sentiments  and  sectaries.  The  Methodists 
are  the  most  numerous,  and  are  scattered  all  over 
y the  province.  The  other  sectaries  are  more  local, 
and  are  as  follow  s ; there  are  fifteen  churches  for  bap- 
tists, about  one  thousand  in  number,  and  eleven 
Preachers ; one  church  in  Basterea  township,  one  in 
Thurlow,  one  in  Sidney,  one  in  Percy,  one  in  Hailo- 
well,  one  in  Sufiasburgh,  (these  five  last  are  on  the 
Bay  Quantie)  one  in  Cramoiie,  one  in  Hildamin,  one 
in  Whitby,  one  in  Markham,  one  in  Townsend,  one 
in  Oxford,  one  in  Charlotteville,  one  in  Clinton,  and 
one  in  Niagara.  There  are  six  Ministers  and  Con- 
r..2. 
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gregations  of  Episcopalians  : one  at  Cornwall,  one 
Kingston,  one  at  York,  one  at  Niagara,  one  at  Turke;r 
Point,  one  at  Sandwich.#  There  are  ten  congregi 
lions  of  Presbyterians,  and  seven  Ministers.  A M] 
Colver,  Minister,  a very  old  gentleman  ; one  in  Ai  t ^ 
caster,  near  the  head  of  Ontario,  a Mr.  Wiliiami  fc* 
Minister ; one  on  the  twenty  mile  creek,  twenty  mik  f -' 


from  Niagara,  a Mr.  Eastman,  Minister ; one  in  Nia 
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gara  village,  a Mr.  Burns,  Minister  ; one  in  York,  ni  of  ^ ^ 
minister  ; one  on  the  Bay  Quantie,  one  in  Kingstori 
and  three  below.  There  are  five  congregations  o; 
Quakers  or  friends : one  in  Adolphustown,  thirtj 
miles  west  of  Kingston  on  the  Bay  Quaintie,  one  in 
Rox bridge,  thirty  miles  north-east  of  York,  on  a new 
township,  one  on  Yonge  street  near  LakeSimcoe,  one 
in  the  township  of  Norwich,  on  the  river  Thames, 
and  one  at  the  short  hills,  not  far  from  Lake  Erie, 
thirty  miles  south-west  of  Niagara.  There  is  also  a 
considerable  number  of  the  Dutch  Moneasts  in  the 
province ; a large  settlement  of  them  reside  in  Clin- 
ton township,  not  far  from  Niagara,  as  also  another 
in  Markham,  near  York,  and  on  Yonge  street,  and 
some  other  parts.  There  is  also  some  Tunkers  in 
the  province,  and  a few  Roman  Catholics.  They 
have  a chapel  in  Cornwall,  and  in  Kingston  and  Sand- 
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* There  is  also  another  congregation  and  Mini&ter  on  Yonge 
Street  lately  become  such  : a Mr.  Joseph  Lockwood,  once  a ''’j 
Methodist,  is  their  Minister. 
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There  is.  also  some  other  sectaries  in  the  pro- 
^JirieMnce,  all  of  which  enjoy  full  liberty  of  conscience  to 
%dvYorship  God  as  they  please,  and  are  protected  by 
'^Mr|aw  from  penalties,  impositions,  or  burthens  of  any 
mind  relative  to  religious  concerns.  The  Episcopal 
‘®%fclergy  are  paid  by  the  King.  “The  one  seventh 
/^ileipart  of  all  the  land  of  Upper  Canada  is  appropriat- 
according  to  the  constitution,  for  the  maintenance 
Hn|of  a Protestant  clergy  within  the  province.’’  This 
land  lies  in  two  hundred  acre  lots,  and  is  leased  out 
for  twenty-oneyears,  at  two  dollars  the  first  seven  years 
of  the  lease,  four  dollars  the  second  seven,^and  six  dol- 
lars the  tliird  seven.  The  rent  of  these  lots,  called 
Clergy  reserves,  is  given  to  the  Clergy  to  the  amount 
of  eight  hundred  dollars  a year.  The  Clergy  of 
the  other  sectaries  are  paid  according  to  the  will  and 
bounty  of  their  hearers.  There  has  been  no  general 
revival  of  religion  of  late  in  Canada,  yet  the  people 
in  general  pay  a very  serious  attention  to  it,  and  at- 
tend to  preaching  very  well.  Profane  swearing  is 
fef  seldom  heard,  and  the  sabbath  is  regarded  with  con- 
siderable reverance.  Bigotry  or  superstition  is  not 
often  to  be  discovered  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
nada, of  course  they  do  not  persecute  each  other, 
but  are  friendly  and  loving. 

Diversions. — The  inhabitants  of  almost  every  coun- 
try have  their  diversions,  which  vary  according  to 
their  notions  of  pleasure.  Of  course,  the  people  of  Ca^ 
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nada  have  theirs,  which,  however,  are  of  an  exercij 
ing  and  innocent  nature.. 

Meeting  together  at  private  houses  and  dancing  i j 
a favourite  amusement  of  the  young  people.  This 
however,  is  not  carried  to  excess. 

Hunting  deer  and  bears  in  the  winter  is  also  a di- 
version, and  a very  profitable  one. 

Sleighing  is  another  amusement,  of  which  the  ' 
people  are  very  fond,  and  for  which  they 
are  well  prepared, ^as  it  respects  horses,  sleighs,  cloth*  \j\\ 
ing,  and  furs.  They  also  very  much  esteem  the  mu-  rv?i 
sic  of  bells,  some  having  at  times  40  on  the  harness  of 
two  horses.  Much  produce  is  taken  to  market  in  the  pQn  jo 


winter  by  sleighs,  in  which  is  connected  both  plea- 
sure and  profit.  As  this  is  a level  country,  and  the 
snow  lies  pretty  deep  all  wdnter,  there  is  very  good 
sleighing.  Most  of  the  people  drive  Jehu-like,  or 
furious.” 

The  melody  of  the  human  voice  is  also  an  amuse- 
ment of  the  young  people  of  both  sexes.  Teachers 
of  this  art  will  meet  with  good  encouragement  in  al- 
most every  part  of  Canada.  ’ 

Comparatively  speaking,  Canada  is  but  a new  and 
thinly  settled  country  ; yet,  contrary  to  the  custom 
of  the  inhabitants  of  such  places,  the  people  here  dress 
well  at  all  times,  but  when  they  go  abroad,  or  on  the 
Sabbath,  they  dress  very  fine.  When  I say  they 
^ress  fine,  I do  not  mean  that  fancied  fineness,  studied 
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hd  practised  in  large  cities  and  populous  places— 
aeh  as  jewels,  rings,  riboiis,  powder,  paint,  and  tlie 
ke  ; but  with  garments  of  the  finest  stuffs,  with  but 
few  trinkets  of  any  kind.  The  most  of  their  clothing 
|3  of  their  own  manufacturing,  particularly  the  wool- 
n,  for  which  they  have  plenty  of  the  best  of  wool. 
Horse-racing,  card-playing,  and  the  like  unprofita- 
)Ie  and  sinful  diversions  are  very  seldom  performed 
n Canada. 

Drunkenness  and  dissipation  are  seldom  seen  among 
he  people.  As  all  have  to  get  their  living  by  their 
abour,  there  appears  to  be  but  little  time  or  tempta- 
ion  to  frequent  taverns  for  that  purpose. 

The  people  of  Canada  pay  very  little  attention  to 
tpy  kind  of  diversion  in  the  summer,  except  to  visit  one 
iriother  in  a social  manner,and  drink  tea, of  which  they 
ire  very  fond,  and  a friendly  chit-chat.  The  most 
Df  their  conversation  at  these  times  relate  to  their  for- 
mer poverty  and  present  plenty,  and  to  w hich  I was 
liappy  to  listen,  whenever  it  happened  in  my  hearing, 
as  it  indicated  a contented  and  thankful  mind  in  their 
situation  ; and  could  wish  and  say  with  propriety- — 
Esto  perpetua^  or.  May  it  last  forever. 

Manufactures. — It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
manufactories  of  of  Canada  are  many  or  extensive.— 
There  is  some  iron  made  in  the  province,  though  the 
quantity  is  small. 
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Salt  is  also  made  here,  though  to  a small  amour 
but  might  be  made  in  great  quantities. 

Hats,  shoes,  boots,  and  tin  and  crockery  ware  a 
manufactured  here  in  great  plenty. 

Linen  and  woollen  cloths  are  made  in  abundance 
Whiskey,  and  apple  and  peach  brandy  are  ah 
made  in  considerable  quantities. 
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Promiscuous  Remarks  on  the  Government. 
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The  constitution,  laws,  and  government  of  Uppe 
Canada  are  much  better  than  people  unacquaintecr  ^ 
with  them  expect.  It  is  not  my  intention  here  tc 
write  much  respecting  the  government,  though  I had 
taken  much  pains  in  studying  it  with  an  intention  oi 
publishing  the  result  of  my  enquiries  on  the  subject. 
One  year  before  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  Arne* 
rican  government  against  England,  while  in  Canada,  ^ 

I issued  proposals  fora  geographical  and  political  p"' 
view  of  the  province  ; but,  as  it  is  now  generally  ex- 
pected that  the  province  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  American  government,  I shall  make  only  a few  r 
remarks  on  the  subject. 

In  the  year  1791,  the  then  called  province  of  Que- 
bec was,  by  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament,  divid- 
ed into  two  separate  provinces-— to  be  called  the  pro- 
vince of  Lower  Canada,  and  the  province  of  Upper  ^ 
Canada.  By  this  act,  a constitution  was  formed  for 
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scli  province,  each  in  its  nature  calculated  to  suit  the 
Luation  of  their  respective  inhabitants — one  being 
liefly  settled  by  the  French,  and  the  other  by  the 
hglish. 

The  constitution  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
irealg  ritish  parliament  to  impose  any  taxes  on  the  people 
ther  upon  their  property  or  trade,  but  what  was 
jcessary  for  the  regulation  of  commerce : but  this 
ic^ald  be  disposed  of  by  the  Legislature  of  the  pro- 
hce  for  the  benefit  of  the  same.  The  constitution 
so  provides  for  the  creation  of  a Legislative  council 
id  a Legislative  assembly.  The  King  also  sends  a 
3vernour  who  acts  in  the  King’s  name.  The  mem- 
srs  of  the  legislative  council  are  selected  by  the  King 
id  governour  jointly  ; these  hold  their  seats  during 
fe  if  they  do  not  forfeit  it^  The  members  of  the 
egislative  Assembly  are  elected  every  fourth  year 
the  freemen  of  the  province.  Any  man  of  the 
^e  of  twenty- four,  and  who  is  worth  property  to 
le  amount  of  forty  shillings  a year,  and  has  been  in 
le  province  seven  years,  may  be  elected  a member 
f the  Legislative  assembly,  or  vote  for  one."^  The 
jaking  of  laws  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  is  the  busi- 
less  of  the  Legislative  iVssembly,  must  be  assented  to 
|y  the  Legislative  Council  and  governour  in  the 
ing’s  name,  before  they  become  laws,  yet  the  Le- 
gislative Council,  governour,  British  parliarnent  or 


The  people  vote  in  Canada  by  word  of  moutfe,' 
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King,  cannot  make  any  laws  for  the  people  of  Cans 
da,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legisla  >oi 
live  Assembly.” 

From  hence  we  see  that  the  people  have  got 
means  of  guarding  themselves.  About  twelve  year 


ago,  the  assembly  passed  an  act  dividing  the  province 
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into  districts,  or  ridings,  every  one  of  which  sends  on( 
member  to  parliament  or  the  assembly.  The  num 
ber  of  members  at  present,  August,  1812,  is  twenty- 
six,  two  thirds  of  which  are  natives  of  the  United 
States,#  less  than  one  third  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  are  Americans,  the  sheriffs  are  either  Europe 
ans  or  loyalists  ; the  jury,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion, must  be  taken  in  rotation  from  each  township, 
as  their  names  stand  on  the  assessment  roll  or  list  of 
names  ; of  course  the  majority  are  always  Americans. 
The  majority  of  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  Pro- 
bate, Surrogate,  and  Courts  of  King’s  Bench,  are  Eu- 
ropeans ; yet  the  proceedings  of  those  Courts  are  re- 
gulated by  the  acts  of  the  Assembly. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  first  Parliament  in 
1792-3,  an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  the  further  in- 1 
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treduotion  of  slaves.  The  excellent  words  of  that  act  i 


begin  thus: — ^‘Whereas  it  is  unjust  that  a people  pfs 


who  enjoy  freedom,  by  law  should  encourage  slavery, 


* No  Minister  of  the  Gospel  can  get  in  either  house,  of  course- 
the  people  are  not  afraid  of  spiritual  tyranny. 
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-That  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  no  per™ 


on  brought  into  the  province  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Giidition  of  a slave.’’  All  that  were  then  in  the  pro- 
3*^*1111  idnce  are  free  at  25  years  of  age. 

The  taxes  in  Canada  are  very  small,  no  person  is 
laxed  more  than  one  penny  upon  the  pound  sterling 
ie  is  worth,  according  to  the  valuation  of  property 
nade  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  which  at  present  is 
lot  more  than  half  of  what  it  would  sell  for.  The 
taxes  so  collected  are  laid  out  by  the  judges  of  the 
ourt  of  quarter  sessions  for  the  benefit  of  the  district, 
from  which  it  was  collected,  and  where  the  court  is 
it  is  to  pay  the  w^ages  of  the  members  of  the  as- 
sembly sent  from  the  district,  and  half  of  the  salary 
jof  the  sheriffs  of  the  same,  to  build  or  repair  the 
icaiis  court-house  or  jail,  and  the  like.  The  whole  expence 
Pro  of  the  government  of  Canada  except  what  is  here 
noted,  is  paid  by  the  King,  which  together  with  the 
Indian  department,  costs  him  two  million  sterling 
annually,  and  which  frees  the  people  from  a great 
burthen.  ^ 

The  Moneasts,  Tunkers,  and  Quakers  are  exempt- 
ed from  military  duty  by  paying  annually  in  time  of 
peace  five  dollars,  and  in  time  of  war  tw^enty.  The 
governour  of  the  province  has  power  by  law  to  calj 
out  all  the  militia,  and  to  cross  them  over  the  line 
in  pursuit  of  an  enemy  that  has  invaded  the  pro^ 
vince,  or  to  destroy  any  fort  or  fortification,  that 
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joay  be  the  means  of  covering  or  assisting  an  inva- 
sion, but  in  no  other  case. 

Stealing,  exposes  a person  to  death,  if  the  thing 
stolen  is  worth  thirteen  pence,  yet  the  plaintiff  may 
value  it  as  low  as  he  pleases,  and  if  below  thirteen 
pence,  the  thief  is  clear.  No  one  has  yet  been  hung 
in  Upper  Canada  for  stealing,  however  the  people 
are  afraid  to  venture  their  lives  in  the  hands  others. 


APPENDIX. 


BESCRIPTIOJT  OF  mAGARA  FALLS. 


Many  writers  have  attempted  to  describe  this  cu- 
riosity of  nature ; yet  all  the  descriptions  that  I have 
read,  appear  to  me  not  to  be  sufficiently  illustrative 
or  correct : — I will  therefore  describe  it  myself,  in  as 
plain  a manner  as  possible,  unadorned  with  any  fein- 
ciful  strokes  of  rhetoric. 

In  order  to  have  a proper  view  of  the  falls,  an  d ad- 
jacent parfs,  I w ill  suppose  a person  to  be  sailing,  in  a 
little  boat,  out  of  Lake  Ontario,  up  the  Niagara  river 
or  outlet  of  Lake  Erie.  Soon  after  you  leave  the 
lake,  you  pass  the  village  of  Niagara,  on  the  right 
hand,  and  Niagara  old  fort  on  the  U.  S.  side.  A little 
further ^up,  you  pass  fort  George  on  the  right — here 
the  \vater  is  deep  and  smooth.  You  still  sail  on  a due 
south  course,  the  water  being  smooth,  and  the  bante 
about  sixteen  feet  high,  and  in  most  places  perpem 
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dicular  for  seven  miles.  Here  you  corae  to  Queens  joui 


ton  on  the  right  liand,  and  Lewiston  on  the  left,  oi 
United  States  side.  This  place  is  called  the  land- 


ing, for  here  all  the  lading  of  vessels  destined  for  the 


country,  each  side  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Michigan 
territory,  are  taken  out  and  conveyed  up  the  Moun- 
tain or  slope,  nine  miles  to  the  still  water,  two  miles 
above  the  Falls.  The  ascent  of  this  slope,  though 
three  hundred  feet  high,  is  very  easy.  The  river 
here  is  half  a mile  wide,  and  a little  above  there  is  a 
whirl  of  considerable  depth,  though  not  dangerous.# 
After  you  pass  this  place  three  hundred  yards,  you 
enter  tJie  dismal  chime : and  instead  of  the  lively 
prospect  of  the  sailing  of  ships  with  flying  colours, 
fruitful  fields,  and  pleasant  landscapes,  you  are  all 
at  once  buried  in  a grave  of  at  least  three  hundred 
feet  deep.  Although  it  is  open  at  the  top,  should 
you  look  up,  the  sight  is  truly  gloomy : the  banks  are 
perpendicular,  and  in  some  places  more  than  perpen- 
dicular, abounding  with  craggy  rocks  hanging  over 
your  head  in  a frightful  manner  ; near  the  surface, 
there  is  to  be  seen  flat  rocks  projecting  towards  each 
other  in  a horizontal  position.f  You  still  row  on  a 
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^ This  place  is  memorable.  Here  the  Americans  crossed  on 
the  13th  of  October,  1812,  to  invade  Canada.  * 

f This  place  is  also  m'^orable.  Down  in  this  dreadful  chime, 
a number  of  the  American  soldiers  were  drove  headlong  by  the 
Indians,  after  they  had  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war 
to  the  British,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1812. 
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south  direction  with  little  variation,  the  water  is  con- 
siderably rapid,  and  the  banks  have  nearly  the  same 
appearance,  until  within  about  a mile  of  the  cataract, 
where  the  banks  are  not  quite  so  high ; but  istill  all 
is  gloomy,  as  you  are  buried  from  the  sight  of  the 
land  of  the  living,  and  must  be  filled  with  haunted 
thouglits  of  five  hundred  murdered  dead,  that  in  one 
fatal  hour,  plunged  into  the  mighty  grave  near  which 
you  now  are.# 

As  you  proceed,  the  water  becomes  very  rapid,  and 
at  length  the  mighty  Falls  appear  in  full  tremen- 
dous view^,  and  fill  the  ear  w ith  dismal  roar.  It  is 
eight  miles  from  Queenston.  When  you  arrive  within 
300  yards  of  the  cataract,  you  must  stop.  Here  the 
bed  of  the  river  widens,  and  is  not  sunk  more 
than  half  the  distance  below  the  surface,  as  it 
was  at  your  first  entrance  of  the  chime.  A view  of 
the  horizon  is  of  course  more  extensive.  In  sitting 
in  your  h'ftle  bark,  the  above  distance,  with  your 
I face  to  the  south,  before  you  flows  the  main  body  of 


;lj  * Some  distance  below  the  Fails,  on  the  U.  S.  side,  near  the 
2 ^',  chime,  there  is  a hole,  300  yards  in  circuit,  and  300  feet  deep, 

; i with  trees  and  craggy  rocks  stickhig  to  the  inner  surface.  In 
j|  (V  the  French  war  in  this  province,  in  1759,  there  was  a company  of 
■j"\  American  and  British  sold  ers,  with  ail  their  baggage  waggons, 
marching  by  this  hole  ; when  they  were  all  driven  into  it,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  by  a company  of  French,  who  lay  in  am» 
u bush.  Only  two  men  escaped.  One  of  them  now  lives  five  mifea 
fi:om  the  place. 


water,  and  plunges  over  with  a tremendous  dash 
About  60  yards  of  the  middle  of  this  cataract  ii 
much  deeper  than  the  rest,  in  consequence  of  a chime 
sunk  in  the  rock.  The  water  here  has  a bluish  green 
appearance.  On  your  left  hand,  comes  the  other 
part  of  the  river,  not  so  large  by  a sixth  part,  and 
falls  over  also. 

This  river  is  divided  into  two  separate  pitches, 
each  400  yards  in  width.#  This  division  is  made  by 
a small  island,  crowding  up  to  the  verge  of  the  rock 
near  the  middle.  It  extends  half  a mile  up  the  stream, 
and  terminates  in  a point,  where  the  water  dividers 
to  the  right  and  left. 

The  form  of  the  cataract  bends  inwards,  or  is 
nearly  a semicircle.  By  the  striking  force  of  the  fall- 
ing w ater  on  that  below,  wind  is  pressed  under,  which 
rises  below  in  a foaming  manner,  though  not  to  any 
heighth  or  violence.f 

The  lime-stone  rock,  on  the  U.  S.  side,  over  which 
the  water  flow^,  shelves  considerably,  and  leaves  a 
large  cavity  between  the  base  and  failing  column  of 
water ; and,  were  it  not  for  the  depression  of  air,  a 
person  might  walk  some  distance  in  it  wdthout  be» 
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* Great  numbers  of  small  eels  may  be  often  seen  on  the  edg*e 
of  the  beach,  below  the  Falls.  They  are  trpngto  get  over  ; but 
cannot  succeed,  unless  some  one  assists  them. 

t This  Mr.  Ellicott  compares  to  codes  erfhay  ; but  I hare  ne‘^ 
ver  seen  any  tiling  of  that  appearance.- 
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^ The  mighty  dash  of  so  great  a body  of  water  on 
the  bed  below,  raises  a fog  or  small  rain,  which 
mounts  up  and  spreads  to  a considerable  distance,  in 
which  (when  the  sun  shines)  may  be  seen  a variety 
of  beautiful  rainbows.  In  the  winter,  this  rain  light- 
•‘j  H ing  upon  the  neighbouring  trees,congeais  in  a thousand 
shapes,  forming  a romantic  and  pleasing  appearance. 

About  half  a mile  above  ths  Falls,  what  are  called 
the  rapids  begin,  and  descend  50  feet  to  the  cata- 
ract.'^ The  water  descends  below  the  Falls  TO  feet. 
The  draft  of  this  rapid  is  so  great,  that  it  often  reach- 
es ducks  and  geese,  w hen  they  appear  to  be  half  a 
mile  out  of  danger,  and  when  once  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  impetuous  current,  they  cannot  get  on  the 
w ing  again.  Indians  with  their  canoes  have  been 
known  to  be  irresistibly  carried  down  the  rapid,  and 
have  disappeared  forever. 

Above  this  rapid,  the  river  spreads  to  nearly  three 
licli|  miles  wide,  and  is  shallow,  with  several  small  islands. 
The  river  now  has  a south-east  course  to  Grand  Isl- 
and, 9 miles  wide,  and  then  south  to  lake  Erie,  where 
it  is  only  a mile  wide.  This  is  20  miles  from  the 

Falls  by  water. Fi’om  this  place,  you  may  sail 

more  than  a thousand  miles  if  you  wish,  to  the  end  of 
Lake  Superior,  without  encountering  any  more  falls. 

If  my  reader  pleases,  I will  invite  him  back  again, 

. to  view  and  contemplate  a littlv*  more  this  awful 

* The  bed  of  the  rapids  Is  very  rocky  . 
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s6ene.  On  both  sides  of  the  rapids,  above  the  Falli 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  quite  low,  and  there  ar 
many  convenient  situations  for  water- works,  Severar  * 
are  now  erected,  yet  there  is  room  for  more.  With 
small  expense,  a large  quantity  of  water  can  bt'  ^ ‘ 
brought  in  use  to  <io  great  execution.  f 

The  perpendicular  pitch  of  this  vast  body  of  w3l- 
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ter  is  144  feet — add  to  this  50  feet  above  and  TO  be- 
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low,  and  we  find  that  the  river  descends  in  eight  miles 
and  a half,  264  feet.  Some  who  have  never  seen  this 
river,  suppose  it  to  be  much  less  than  it  is,  while  oth- 
ers  suppose  it  to  be  larger.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  for 
any  one  to  judge  with  propriety,  that  has  seen  it,  as^ 
there  are  but  eight  miles  in  the  whole  length  of  the 
river,  between  the  two  lakes,  where  any  current  can 
be  seen,  and  that  is  very  rapid. 

For  the  contemplation  of  the  curious,  who  may 
perhaps  never  see  these  Falls,  I have  made  the  foilov/- 
ing  calculation,  from  whicli  they  may  form  some  to- 
lerably correct  idea  of  the  quantity  of  water  that  falls 
over  this  cataract 

Say  that  each  of  the  spaces  over  which  the  water 
pitches,  is  400  yards  wide,  or  1200  feet.  The  most 
shallow  one  of  these,  or  that  on  the  U.  S.  side,  is  three 
feet  deep,  on  the  verge  of  the  rock  over  which  it  falls. 
Now,  if  we  multiply  its  depth  (3  feet)  into  its  width 
(1200  feet),  we  have  3600  cubic  or  solid  feet  of  water 
on  the  verge  of  the  precipice.  As  there  are  62  pounds  . 
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i aljcvoirdupois  in  a cubic  or  solid  foot  of  water,  (and  a 
i^aijjttle  more,  which  we  will  leave  out  to  avoid  frac- 
-e?era||ions) ; so,  if  we  multiply  62  (the  pounds  in  a square 
3ot  of  water)  into  3600  (the  number  of  feet  of  wa« 
j)ger  on  the  verge),  we  have  233,200  pounds  of  water 
n the  verge  of  the  precipice.  But  when  we  consi- 
^/)ira.  ier  the  laws  of  gravity  respecting  spouting  fluids  and 
ailing  bodies,  we  shall  find  that  the  water  of  this  ca- 
aract  receives  a vast  additional  weight  by  the  time 
t comes  to  the  lowest  point  of  fall.  In  order, 
herefore,  to  find  this  additional  weight,  we  must 
rdfofjiote  the  following  things : — 

Heavy  bodies  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  fall 
>ne  foot  the  first  quarter  of  a second,  three  feet  the 
second,  five  feet  the  third,  and  seven  feet  in  the  fourth 
quarter ; that  is,  ten  feet  in  the  first  second.  Let  go 
jjajlthree  bullets  together — stop  the  first  at  one  second 
land  it  will  have  have  fallen  10  feet ; stop  the  next 
{q  lat  the  end  of  the  second  second,  and  it  will  have  fall- 
len  (2x2  = 4)  four  times  16  or  64  feet ; and  stop 
the  last  at  the  end  of  the  third  second,  and  the  dis- 
tance fallen  will  be  (3x3  = 9)  nine  times  16  or  144 
[feet,  and  so  on.  Now  the  momentum,  or  force,  with 
which  a falling  body  strikes,  is  equal  to  its  weight 
multiplied  by  its  velocity,”  and  in  order  to  find  which 
[we  must  ‘‘  multiply  the  perpendicular  space  fallen 
througli  by  64,  and  the  square  root  of  the  product 
I is  the  velocity  required.” — See  Pikers  Arith.  pa^e 
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From  calculation,  we  find  that  the  water  of  tli 
cataract  is  three  seconds  descending  the  one  hundrc 
and  forty-four  feet,  and  that  the  velocity  acquire  [,^jt 
30  that  time  and  distance  to  be  96,  which  if  we 
tiply  into  223,200,  the  number  of  pounds  of  water  cijjjU 
the  top  of  the  rock,  we  find  that  21,427,200  is  tl.  s i i 
weight  thereof  at  its  lowest  point  of  fail ; this  is  thjjetii 
weight  of  the  water  of  the  smallest  part  of  the  cab||(t!ii= 
ract,  or  that  on  the  United  States  side,  the  other  pat  ^g^fect 
of  the  falls  as  has  been  noted,  is  at  least  six  times 
large,  that  is  6 times  the  quantity  of  water  flow  s ove 
it.  Now  if  we  multiply  the  above  sum  (21,427,200 
by  6,  we  have  the  enormous  sum  of  128,563,20( 
pounds  of  water,  wjiich  falls  on  the  bed  of  the  rive 
below.  ^ 

No  wonder  then  that  the  solid  rock  and  distani 
surface  bend  beneath  the  mighty  pressure,  and  that 
the  sound  is  often  heard  at  the  distance  of  twentyj 
and  some  times  fifty  miles.  However,  it  must  be 
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here  noticed  that  falling  bodies  met  with  resistance 


from  the  air  through  which  they  pass,  which  is  al- 
v/ays  in  proportion  to  the  distance  fallen,  the  velocity 
of  the  motion,  and  dimensions  of  their  surfaces  ; or 
in  other  words  the  water  of  this  cataract  is  considera- 
bly resisted  by  the  air  through  which  it  falls,  from 
which  circumstance  it  appears  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  reduction  from  its  weight,  or  striking 
force  at  its  low^est  point  of  fail ; yet  ^vlien  we  observe 
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at  fluids  act  by  pressure  and  gravity  both,  and  that 
''ery  part  of  this  cataract  is  of  some  depth,  and 
jout  sixty  yards  is  eighteen  feet  deep  where  the 
ressure  is  great,  of  course  we  may  fairly  calculate 
lat  the  pressure  out- balances  the  resistance.  But 
fluids  are  non  elastic,  they  do  not  produce  but  half 
lie  effect  of  perfect  elastic  bodies.  Were  the  water 
f this  cataract  a perfect  elastic  body  and  fell  on  a 
erfect  elastic  base,  the  striking  force  and  sound 
irould  be  just  four  times  as  great  as  it  now  is.  Sev- 
ral  writers  who  have  wrote  a description  of  this  ca- 
aract  and  the  adjacent  parts,  have  stated  that  the 
alls  were  once  down  at  the  landing  or  north  side  of 
le  slope  or  mountain  already  noted.  And  “ that 
rom  the  great  length  of  time,  quantity  of  water,  and 
distance  from  which  it  fell,  the  solid  rock  is  wore 
away  for  seven  miles  up  the  stream  to  where  it  is 
[now.”  To  me  it  is  plain  that  neither  of  these  asser- 
tions are  true.  Whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  view 
[the  chasm  from  the  beginning  of  the  slope  through 
which  the  water  now  flows  up  to  the  falls,  must  be 
convinced  of  the  mistake,  for  the  banks  are  not  solid 
rock,  but  are  in  some  places  sand,  in  others  sand  and 
clay,  and  in  others  solid  rock,  as  also  trees,  bushes, 
loose  rocks  and  stones,  but  in  very  few  places  are  the 
banks  of  solid  rock  on  both  sides.  That  the  cat  a- 

* General  Lincoln,  who  viewed  the  banks  of  this  river  in  the 
year  1794,  says,  ‘‘on  a careful  examination  of  the  banks  of  the 
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ract  was  ever  down  at  the  north  side  of  the  slope,  i 
a conjecture  to  me  very  improbable,  for  if  it  was  ev©  ft  ' 
there,  it  must  have  fallen  from  those  flat  and  horizon  ' 
tal  rocks  already  named,  and  which  are  near  the  sur 
face  of  the  ground.  The  surface  of  the  ground,  o]  '^^ 
top  of  the  slope,  where  the  Falls  are  supposed  once  tc  stv  ^ 
have  been,  is  eight  feet  higher  than  the  still  wateii 
above  the  rapids  already  noted,  according  to  mea^'  tie 
surement,  and  but  one  foot  lower  flian  the  lower  endj 
of  Lake  Erie.  I cte 

Now  as  there  is  a considerable  hollow  on  the  UniH 
ted  States  side,  about  half  way  between  the  Falls  andi  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  it  is  evident  the  whole  river;  m 
would  have  found  its  way  into  Lake  Ontario  through 
this  hollow,  rather  than  rise  at  least  thirty  feet  to  iiJ 
flow  over  the  top  of  the  mountain,  or  slope. 

From  the  Falls,  the  ground  is  level  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  on  the  Canada  side,  fields  are  cultivated  to  1 1 
the  verge  of  the  bank  in  some  places.  The  cataract  | 
may  be  seen  from  some  directions,  at  the  distance  of  I 
four  miles.  A little  above  these  falls  there  is  a spring  I 
emitting  a gas,  or  an  inflammable  air,  which  if  con-  i 
fined  in  a pipe,  and  fire  set  to  it  will  burn. 

It  is  curious  to  see  all  the  trees  near  this  cataract 
«ut  on  the  bark  for  a considerable  distance  up  all  over 


river  it  was  evident  that  there  was  no  good  foundation  for  thi 
[the  above3  opinion.”  See  a note  in  Morse’s  Gazetteer,  print- 
ed at  Boston  in  1797,  under  the  word  Niagara. 
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"ft  irith  the  initials  or  first  letters  of  persons’  names,  witk 
the  year  in  which  they  were  cut : some  of  these 
dates  are  of  considerable  age ; I discovered  two  that 
had  been  made  two  hundred  and  seven  years,  or  in 
1606,  which  was  two  years  before  the  province  was 
settled  by  the  French,  though  it  was  discovered  by 
the  English  three  hundred  and  sixteen  years  ago,  or  in 
the  year  149r.  There  is  a ladder  provided  one 
lundred  and  forty-four  feet  long,  to  go  down  into  the 
chasm,  though  but  few  will  venture. 

The  Massaugus  nation  of  Indians  used  to  sacrifice 
to  this  cataract,  before  they  were  visited  by  the  Ra- 
man Catholic  Priests. 

About  two  years  ago,  some  of  the  island  already 
named  fell  to  the  bottom  with  a great  sound. 
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Remarks  reiaiive  to  the  situation  of  the  Pe(}- 
piE  OF  Canada,  respecting  the  War. 

In  ^vriting  upon  this  subject,  I feel  as  if  I was 
treading  upon  delicate  ground.  Although  I feel  as 
much  neutrality  in  the  contest  as  perhaps  it  is  possi- 
ble for  any  one  to  feel,  except  that  I have  one  wish 
which  is  that  of  peace.  Yet,  no  doubt,  some  of  my 
readers  will  find,  or  think  they  find  some  partiality  ia 
my  remarks  on  the  subject. 

However,  I intend  to  relate  nothing  but  the  tru% 


the  general  knowledge  of  which,  I hope  will  be  bene-j 
ficial. 

I have  already  noted  that  six  out  of  ten  of  the  in- 
habitants, were  natives  of  the  United  States,  or  their 
children  born  in  Canada.  These  people  did  not  move 
to  the  province  because  they  preferred  the  govern- 
ment of  Great-Britain  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
but  in  order  to  obtain  land  upon  easy  terms,  for  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  all  the  land  of  Canada 
now  inhabited,  was  given  to  the  people  by  the  King 
who  bought  it  of  the  Indians.# 

It  must  here  be  mentioned  also,  that  in  order  to  ob* 
tain  this  gift,  they  wxre  under  the  necessity  of  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Blajesty,  the  King. 

While  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  were  in 
debate,  relative  to  the  declaration  of  war  against 
England,  and  all  her  territories  and  dependencies, 
the  parliament  of  Canada  passed  a law  providing  for 
the  raising  and  training  one  third  of  the  militia  of 
the  province,  between  the  age  of  18  and  45,  called 
flank  companies.  And  at  the  same  time  passed  an 
act  for  the  formation  of  a peculiar  kind  of  an  oath  of 
allegiance,  to  be  administered  to  the  militia,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Governour. 

* At  present  there  is  a small  consideration  required,  and 
should  this  land  be  sold  at  any  time  to  any  person,  such  person 
must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  within  one  year,  or  the  land 
falls  back  to  the  King. 


I At  this  sessiorij  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  pass 
Ikn  act  to  suspend  for  eighteen  months,  the  habeas 
Corpus  act,  and  thereby  to  deprive  the  people  of  the 
Iprocess  of  trial  by  court  and  jury.  However,  it  did 
not  pass  by  some  odds. — Had  this  act  passed,  there 
[is  no  doubt  but  that  a rebellion  would  have  taken 
place. 


f This  oath  was  the  subject  of  great  complaint,  and 
many  refused  to  take  it^  insomuch,  that  the  Govern- 
pur  thought  proper  to  lay  it  by. 
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I The  act  that  was  passed  for  the  organization  of  a 
[part  of  the  militia,  w^as  carried  into  effect  without 
[any  opposition,  as  but  few  expected  that  the  declara- 
tion of  war  would  take  place  ; indeed,  but  few  knew 
that  such  an  act  was  under  consideration  ; the  inva*- 
'sion  of  Canada  was  contemplated  but  by  few. 


r When  war  was  declared  against  England,  Mr.  Fos- 
Iter,  Minister  from  the  court  of  Great-Britain,  to  the 
United  States,  sent  an  express  to  Canada,  with  great 
speed. 

I When  the  government  were  informed  of  the  event, 
ithe  flank  companies  were  ordered  to  Fort  George,  and 
other  places  on  the  lines,  with  great  expedition. 

They  were  told  that  they  must  go  to  such  places 
to  get  their  muskets,  after  which  they  might  return. 
This  order  they  obeyed  with  cheerfulness,  not  know- 
ing that  war  was  declared,  or  that  they  should  be  de^- 
tained,  which  however  Avas  the  case.' 
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Had  they  known  of  the  declaiation  of  war,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  detained  for  that  purpose,  I am 
#f  opinion  that  but  few  would  have  complied  with 
the  orders,  though  most  of  them  were  under  obliga^ 
tioBS  so  to  do,  having  taken  an  oath  to  that  effect.^ 

At  the  same  time  the  regular  soldiers  were  march*| 
ed  from  York  to  Fort  George.  All  the  Indian  war- 
riors on  Grand  River  were  called  for,  and  they  went: 
down  immediately, “but  soon  returned.  After  this 
the  chiefs  made  an  agreement  with  the  Governour, 
and  were  to  have  good  wages  to  engage  in  the  war. 
after  which,  they  returned  again. 

In  a little  time  after  this  the  flank  companies  rais- 
ed in  different  parts  of  the  province  some  distance 
from  Fort  George,  were  called  to  it ; and  at  the 
same  time  Gen.  Hull  invaded  the  province  at  Sand- 
wich, nearly  300  miles  west  of  Fort  George.  I then 
lived  on  the  main  road  that  leads  to  it,  on  which  all 
the  soldiers  passed,  and  conversed  with  some  hun- 
dreds of  them,  respecting  their  feelings  and  view’^s, 
and  found  that  nearly  all  of  them  were  of  the  same 
mind,  and  that  was,  if  Hull  came  down  to  Fort 
George,  (which  was  the  universal  expectation,)  and 
they  were  ordered  to  march  against  him,  they  would 
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* upon  the  declaration  of  war,  the  .governour  issued  a procla«t  | |i 
matlon,  making*  it  treason  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  cross  the  line. 
Had  not  this  been  done,  one  half  of  the  people  would  have  left  | ^ 
the  province.  ■ i ' 
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not  obey.  Such  was  "their  dread  of  war,  and  par- 
tiality to  the  United  States’  government.  But  not  a 
man  would  have  joined  him  and  fought  against  the 
King,  as  was  the  opinion.  But  the  event  was,  Hull 
did  not  come,  but  continued  at  Sandwich,  and  sent  a 
' procla^iation  among  the  people,  telling  them  he  was 
coming  to  deliver  them  from  tyranny,  and  that  he 
i was  able  to  accomplish  the  task ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  invited  them  to  join  him,  like  true  rebels 
against  their  King  and  oaths,  or  else  stay  and  mind 
their  own  work ; but  if  any  should  come  against  him, 
and  be  found  fighting  by  the  side  of  an  Indian,  they 
should  be  murdered  without  mercy.  I believe  al- 
most every  one  that  saw  or  heard  of  this  proclama- 
tion, treated  its  contents  with  contempt.  People  are 
hardly  ever  so  willing  to  do  wrong  from  the  advice 
of  others,  as  of  their  own  accord. 

Now,  to  take  up  arms  against  their  King,  whom 
they  had  sworn  to  protect,  was  too  much.  They 
were  offended  at  any  man,  who  could  think  that 
they  were  capable  of  such  conduct ; and  as  to  assist- 
ing Hull  in  freeing  them  from  tyranny,  it  was  a mere 
notion — for  if  they  had  been  under  any,  they  could 
at  any  time  have  crossed  the  line  to  the  United 
States.  But  they  were  told  that  they  might  stay  at 
home  and  mind  their  business — this  proposal  they 
would  willingly  have  acceded  to,  for  they  dreaded 
the  w ar  with  their  whole  souls.  Some  of  them  ta- 
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deed  took  the  friendly  advice,  for  which  they  were 
sharply  rebuked  by  their  rulers,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  some  fled  to  the  wilderness,  and  some  remain 
there  until  this  day  for  aught  I know  but  all  of 
them  were  much  exasperated  against  Hull,  for  threa- 
tening not  to  give  any  one  quarters,  who  should  be 
found  fighting  by  the  side  of  an  Indian. 

They  were  well  assured  that  Hull  knew  every  man 
in  Canada  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  government, 
and  that  they  were  obliged  to  bear  arms,  and  at 
least  to  march  where  they  were  ordered,  and  that 
they  could  not  prevent  the  Indians  from  marching 
with  them.  They  also  knew  that  they  must  com- 
mence an  engagement,  should  they  be  brought  in 
sight  of  Hull’s  army  ; but  in  the  confusion  of  a bat- 
tle, should  one  take  place,  many  hoped  to  make 
their  escape  to  Hull.  However,  after  this  dreadful 
declaration,  no  one  had  any  such  view,  believing 
if  they  should  leave  the  British  army,  from  among 
the  Indians,  and  go  to  Hull,  that  he  would  kill  them 
according  to  his  promise.  This  operated  very  much 
in  favour  of  the  British  cause. 

It  was  generally  thought  in  Canada,  that  if  Hull 
had  marched  with  hasto  from  Sandwich  to  Fort 
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Geo.y^e,  the  province  would  have  then  been  conquer- 


* A very  few  fled  to  Hull,  but  when  he  gave  them  up  they  were 
not  hurt,  but  put  in  j i i !t  has  been  reported  that  they  were 
^aoged  ; but  ti  ia  is  without  foundati(». 
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13  without  the  loss  of  a man  ; for  at  that  time  the 
ritish  would  not  have  been  able  to  bring  more  than 
290  men  to  oppose  him,  before  he  could  have  reach- 
3 the  Niagara,  and  co-operated  with  the  army  on 
le  east  side,  who  then  could  have  come  over  with 
ifety,  and  so  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the 
nhappy  war. 

But,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  Hull  remained  at 
andwich,  till  General  Brock  issued  his  proclamation 
1 the  people,  telling  them  that  Hull  was  sent  by  Ma- 
ison  to  conquer  the  province  for  Bonaparte,  and  if 
liey  did  not  repel  him  they  would  be  sent  to  France. 
?his  was  a successful  step  towards  a preparation  to 
ppose  Hull.  Brock  then  beat  up  for  volunteers  at 
'ort  George,  to  go  with  him  and  oppose  the  invader, 
roraisiag  all  who  would  engage  with  him  to  fare  the 
line  with  himself,  and  have  200  acres  of  land. — 
ibout  300  turned  out,  and  took  water  to  go  by  the 
ay  of  I^ake  Erie.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  two 
lieces  of  flying  artillery,  and  a few  regulars  by  land, 
le  had  also  ordered  some  part  of  the  militia  from 
he  district  of  London,  about  a hundred  miles  from 
landwich,  to  march  there.  This  many  refused  to 
lo  of  their  own  accord,  and  others  were  persuaded 
0 to  refuse  by  a Mr-  Culver,  a Mr.  Beamer,  and  one 
nore,  who  rode  among  the  people  for  six  days,  tell- 
ng  them  to  stand  liack.  However,  they  were  appre- 
tended,  and  the  most  of  the  people  became  obedi- 
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ent.  After  this,  they  1 id  their  choice  to  go  or  stay,* 
and  some  went.  The  result  of  this  expedition  is  suf- 
ficiently public,  and  need  not  be  inserted  here.  How-^  ^ 
ever,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  capture  of  ^ 
Hull  and  all  his  army,  with  the  surrender  of  the  fort 
of  Detroit,  and  all  the  Michigan  Tcritory,  were  events 
which  the  people  of  Canada  could  scarcely  believe, 
even  after  they  were  known  to  be  true.  Indeed, 
when  I saw  the  officers  and  soldiers  returning  to  Fort 
George,  with  the  spoils  of  my  countrymen,  I could' 
scarcely  believe  my  own  eyes.  The  most  of  the  peo^' 
pie  in  Canada  think  that  Hull  w^as  bribed  by  the  ! 
British  to  give  up  the  fort. 

After  this  event,  the  people  of  Canada  became  fear- 
ful of  disobeying  the  government — some  that  had 
fled  to  the  wilderness  returned  home — and  the  friends 
of  the  United  States  were  discouraged,  and  those  of 
the  King  encouraged. 

Great  preparations  w^ere  now  made— the  militia 
were  trained  every  week,  and  a number  more  called 
€ut ; and  some  hundreds  of  regulars  came  from  the 
lower  province.  The  army  now  became  respectable, 
and  a dread  fell  on  those  who  had  opposed  the  go- 
vernment. The  people  now  saw’  that  it  was  as  much 
as  their  property  and  lives  were  w^orth  to  disobey  or- 
ders, and  now  what  tliey  had  been  compelled  to  do, 
after  a little  while  they  did  from  choice. 

Tilings  remained  in  this  situation  till  August, 
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%,Rhe  Parliament  met  for  a sh<  t session,  and  put  all  the 
ublic  money  into  the  hands  of  the  governour,  and 
JIalso  passed  an  act  making  it  treason  for  any  person, 
Jman  or  woman,  to  speak  against  the  Administration, 
taefoij  (or  to  refuse  going  or  persuade  any  of  his  Majesty’s 
subjects  from  going  to  war.  They  strove  hard  also 
to  pass  an  act  to  establish  the  martial  law,  but  the 
bill  was  violently  opposed  by  the  friends  of  the  peo- 
ple, particularly  by  J.  Willcocks,  an  Irishman.  The 
members  of  Parliament  published  an  address  to  the 
people,  in  which  they  all  promised  to  assist  in  the 
war,  both  with  their  counsel  and  arms ; and  when 
the  house  dissolved,  the  most  of  them  took  the  field.# 
In  the  course  of  the  summer,  Brock,  who  was  in- 
deed a fine  man,  had  rendered  himself  very  dear  to 
all  the  soldiers  at  Fort  George,  and  to  the  people  in 
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general. 

In  this  situation  things  remained,  and  the  army 
increased,  till  the  invasion  of  the  province  at  Queens- 
ton,  an  account  of  which  has  been  laid  before  the 
public.  However,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  subject. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  October,  1812, 
some  Americans  landed  on  the  bank  at  Queenston, 
unobserved ; but  were  soon  discovered,  and  the  alarm 
given,  at  which  time  they  retreated  unseen  (as  it  was 

* If  the  members  of  Congress  would  act  thus,  it  would 
^ make  a great  alteration  in  the  war. 
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yet  dark)  through  the  village,  and  to  Black  Swamp, 
four  miles  back.# 

At  the  same  time  the  Americans  on  the  United' 
States  side  opened  their  cannon  to  the  British  shore 
to  keep  them  from  coming  do)vn  to  the  beach  to  op-  i 
pose  the  invaders,  then  crossing  with  boats.  At  the 
same  time  the  cannon  from  two  batteries  were  level- 1 
ed  against  them  from  the  British  side,  beside  the  fire  | 
from  the  small  arms  of  four  hundred  soldiers  which 
v/ere  stationed  there  at  that  time.  Yet  through  all 
this  opposition  the  brave  Americans  eJTected  a land- 
ing, drove  the  British  back  and  took  possession  of  their 
batteries  and  cannon,  which  however  were  spiked. 

They  remained  in  peace  a little  while,  when  Brock 
came,  rallied  about  three  hundred  soldiers,  including 
Indians,  and  made  an  attempt  to  retake  a battery  on 
the  side  of  the  slope,  close  by  Queenston,  and  was 
killed,  two  balls  entering  his  body  ; his  Aid-de-camp 
fell  at  the  same  time,  while  on  his  horse  encouraging 
the  people.  The  Americans  were  masters  of  the 
ground  after  that  for  four  hours  in  which  time  many 
might  have  landed,  though  it  was  not  the  case. 

Expresses  now  went  dowm  to  Fort  George,  eight 
miles,  and  the  sound  was  on  float,  hurry,  boys,  or 
else  our  dear  General  will  be  killed : and  others  cried 
he  is  wounded,  he  is  w^ounded,  hurry,  hurry,  save 

* The  most  of  these  came  the  next  day,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  ^ritish^ 
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r Governour.  Such  sounds’ ‘filled  every  bosom 
th  martial  fire.  A reinforcement  of  one  thousand 
iiiltfeht  hundred  soldiers  and  six  pieces  of  flying  artille- 
,,  was  soon  in  marching  orders,  under  Gen.  Sheaflfe : 
ey  ascended  the  slope  one  mile  and  a half  west  of 
e American  army,  which  was  then  on  the  heights 
lOve  Queenston.  When  they  came  in  sight,  they 
I raised  the  Indian  whoop,  let  loose  the  cannon,  & 
shed  on  with  great  impetuosity.  The  Americans 
smed  panic  struck,  did  not  foi'm,  or  fight,  but  re- 
eated  a small  distance,  but  the  awful  chime  was  in 
e way : they  surrendered,  and  quarters  were  given, 
t the  Indians  who  were  on  the  left  wing,  continued 
kill  mth  their  tomahawks,  which  so  exasperated 
en.  Sheaffe,  that  he  threw  off  his  hat,  and  stuck  his 
ord  in  the  ground  up  to  the  handle,  and  declared, 
M if  every  man  did  not  exert  himself  to  prevent 
Indians  from  killing  the  Americans,  after  they 
id  surrendered,  he  would  give  up  the  command 
id  go  home.  The  militia  and  regulars  then,  with 
uch  ado  stopped  the  Indians  from  killing.  No  one 
n reflect  on  this  scene  without  feeling  his  heart 
eed  at  the  view  of  human  misery. 

When  I heard  the  cannon,  in  the  morning,  I took 
y horse  and  rode  down,  and  on  the  road  met  a 
iinber  of  the  Massaugus  Indians  who  had  made 
icir  escape ; these  Indians  are  a very  cowardly 
ibe. 
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After  this  the  British  contemplated  another  inva'<  if 
sion  immediately,  and  therefore  called  all  the  militia  fe- 
from  sixteen  to  sixty,  from  the  river  Credit  roundin"-''' 
the  head  of  Ontario  to  the  west  side  of  the  Grand!  it 
River,  and  between  the  two  lakes,  as  also  more  thar|lr«‘ 
one  half  from  the  London  and  Home  districts  to  Forlfii  i 
George,  and  other  stations  on  the  Niagara  river  tda'' 
Fort  Erie,  which  made  an  army  of  eight  thousand 
soldiers.  This  order  was  resisted  with  considerabhp® 
spirit,  yet  it  was  too  late,  for  not  only  the  officers  o: 
the  array  and  the  Indians  were  engaged  to  compe|eep' 
obedience,  but  all  the  militia  that  had  been  in  th 
service ; they  thought  it  hard  and  unreasonable  tha 
they  must  bear  all  the  burden  and  dangers  of  the 


war,  therefore  a number  of  them  were  zealously  enilor* 


gaged  to  bring  forward  the  disobedient,  althougl 
their  neighbours  and  relations.  An  example  of  thi 
sort  may  be  named : about  twelve  days  after  the  bat 
tie,  a Col.  Graham,  on  Yonge  street,  ordered  his  re 
giment  to  meet,  in  order  to  draft  a number  to  sendb 
Fort  George  : however,  about  forty  did  not  appear 
but  went  out  into  Whitechurch  township,  nearly 
wilderness,  and  there  joined  about  thirty  more,  wh 
had  fled  from  difierent  places.  When  the  regimen 
met,  there  were  present  some  who  had  yet  liberty  o| 
absence  a few  days  from  Fort  George,  these  with  oth 
ers  volunteered  their  services  to  Col.  Graham,  to  th 
number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty,  to  go  and  fetcl 
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lem  in,  to  which  the  Colonel  agreed,  but  ordered 
iem  to  take  no  arms ; but  when  they  found  they 
lust  not  take  arms,  they  would  not  go.  At  the  first 
f December  they  had  increased  to  about  three  hun- 
'^lliafred:  about  which  time  as  I was  on  my  way  to 
ingston  to  obtain  a passport  to  leave  the  province,  I 
law  about  fifty  of  them  near  Smith’s  creek,  in  New- 
astle  district,  on  the  main  road,  with  fife  and  drum, 
leating  up  for  volunteers,  crying  huzza  for  Madison. 

None  of  the  people  in  this  district  bear  arms,  ex- 
;ept  twelve  at  Presquile  harbour.  They  are  univer- 
ihf  lally  in  favour  of  the  United  States,  and  if  ever  an- 
Hiahther  army  is  landed  in  Canada,  it  ought  to  be  here, 
f liiei^^hich  would  be  a hundred  miles  from  any  British 
sly  eii  force,  and  before  one  could  march  there,  nearly  all 
the  Canada  militia  would  desert,  especially  if  the 
American  army  was  large.  But  whenever  the  Amer- 
ebat  leans  attempt  to  land  where  there  is  an  army,  that 
is  re  army  will  fight  till  they  are  nearly  all  destroyed,  for 
ndte  they  dare  not  rebel,  not  having  now  any  faith  in  any 
pearoffeBsof  protection  in  a rebellion,  as  they  have  been 
ij  2 deceived.  Indeed  many  of  the  militia  are  considera- 
wii  bly  exasperated  against  the  invaders,^  for  they  think 
Ml  that  it'is  hard  that  they  should  feel  the  misery  of  war 
JO  who  have  no  agency  in  the  councils  of  England,  and 
oti  know  that  the  United  States  government  cannot  force 
any  man  over  the  line,  of  course  those  that  come,  they 
view  as  coming  of  their  own  choice,  as  void  of  justice 
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and  humanity,  and  therefore  deserve  to  be  hilled  for  o 
their  intrusion.  ^ vJ  iii 

In  August,  the  inhabitants  were  called  together,  injio  t^ 
order  that  all  who  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  ailegP. 
ance,  might  take  it  v/ithout  exception.  However,' 
some  refused,  some  were  put  in  the  cells,  and  others 
were  not  dealt  so  hard  with.  Many  took  the  oath 
rather  than  suffer  thus. 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  November,  the  Ameri- 
cans became  masters  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  was 
very  grievous  to  the  British.  About  the  same  time, 
the  Governour  issued  his  proclamation  ordering  all 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  residing  in  the  pro 
vince  of  Upper  Canada,  who  had  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  to  leave  the  province  by  ap- 
plying at  certain  boards  of  inspection  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  claims  of  those  who  asked  that  pri- 
vilege; and  all  who  did  hot  so  receive  passports,  and 
leave  the  province  by  the  1st  of  January,  1813,  and 
still  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  should  be 
considered  as  alien  enemies  and  spies,  and  be  dealt 
with  accordingly.  This  proclamation  was  of  short 
duration  and  but  little  circulated ; of  course,  but  few 
received  the  benefit  which  they  ought  to  have  had, 
according  to  Jay^s  treaty. 

The  victories  that  the  British  obtained  over  Hull 
at  Betroit,  and  Van  Rensselaer  at  Queenston,  were 
Very  encouraging  to  the  different  tribes  of  Indians 
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0 engage  with  them  in  the  war.  At  the  coramence- 
Inent  of  the  contest,  the  most  of  the  Indians  refused 
0 take  any  part  in  the  war,  alleging  that  the  Ame- 
•icans  were  too  numerous ; but  they  were  told  that 
although  they  were  nuiiieroiis,  but  very  few  would 
::ome  over,  as  the  government  could  not  compel  thero. ; 
and  that  if  they  did  not  fight,  they  would  lose  their 
land.  Some  of  the.  white  people  were  also  led  to  be- 
iieve,  that  they  would  be  deprived  of  their  land  and 
other  property.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  on 
the  line  between  Fort  George  and  Fort  Erie,  there 
were  not  more  than  1000  Indians  under  arms  at  one 
time.  Tiiese  Indians  go  to  and  fro  as  they  please,  to 
the  country  and  back,  and  are  very  troubiesome  to 
'the  woiiieri  when  their  husbands  are.  gone,  as  they 
plunder  and  take  what  they  please,  and  often  beat 
th-e  vromcn,  to  force,  tliem  to  give  them  whiskey^  even 
when  they  are  not  in  possession  of  any ; and  when 
they  see  any  man  that  has  not  gone  to  tlie  lines,  they 
call  him  a Yankee,  and  threaten  to  kill  him  for  not 
going  to  fight ; and  indeed,  in  some  instances,  their 
threats  have  been  put  in  execution.  They  act  with 
great  authority  and  rage^ — since  they  have  stained 
their  hands  with  human  blood. 

The  inhabitants  at  large  wmuld  be  extremely  glad 
to  get  out  of  their  present  miserable  situation,  at  al- 
most any  rate  ; but  they  dare  not  venture  a rebel- 
lion, without  being  sure  of  protection.^  And  as  they 


now  do  not  expect  that  the  American  government 
will  ever  send  in  a sufficiently  large  army  to  aiibrd 
Ihera  a security,  should  they  rebel,  they  feel  it  their 
duty  to  kill  all  they  can  while  they  are  coming  over, 
that  they  may  discourage  any  more  from  invading 
the  province,  that  the  government  may  give  up  tlie 
idea  of  conquering  it,  and  withdraw  their  forces, 
that  they  may  go  home  also ; for  they  are  greatly 
distressed  in  leaving  their  families  so  long,  many  of 
whom  are  in  a suffering  condition. 

Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  there 
has  been  no  collection  of  debts  by  law,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  province,  and  towards  the  fall  in  no  part ; 
nor  would  one  pay  another.  No  person  can  get  cre^ 
dit  from  any  one  to  the  amount  of  one  dollar ; nor 
can  any  one  sell  any  of  their  property  for  any  price^ 
c^xcept  provision  or  clothing ; for  those  who  have 
money,  are  determined  to  keep  it  for  the  last  resort. 
No  biisiiiels  is  carried  on  by  any  person,  except  what 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  time. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  province,  all  the  scliools 
are  broken  up,  and  no  preaching  is  heard  in  the  land. 
All  is  gloomy — all  is  war  and  misery. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war,  the  governour  laid 
an  embargo  on  all  the  flour,  Avheat,  and  pork,  then  in 
the  province,  destined  for  market,  which  w as  at  a 
time  when  very  little  had  left  the  province.  The 
next  harvest  w as  truly  bountiful,  as  also  the  crops  of 


”^1 . i?orn,  buckwheat,  and  peas ; the  iriost  of  which  were 
‘I  gathered,  except  the  buckwheat,  which  Avas  on  the 


all  the  people  were  called  aw^ay  after 


a plenty  of  provision  as  yet  (April,  1813).  But, 
should  the  war  continue,  they  must  suffer,  as  not 
more  than  one  half  of  the  farmers,  especially  of  the 
upper  part  of  Canada,  sowed  any  w inter  grain,  be- 
cause, Avhen  they  ought  to  have  done  it,  they  were 


people  in  general  have  grain  enough,  yet  some  women 
are  now^  suffering  for  bread,  as  their  husbands  are  on 
the  lines,  and  they  and  their  children  have  no  money 
nor  credit,  nor  can  they  get  any  work  to  do. 

As  soon  as  the  snoAv  fell  in  Canada,  and  the  sleigh- 
ing became  good,  (Avhich  was  in  the  last  of  Novem- 
ber,) the  British  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost 
to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  Avar.  A large  price 
was  offered  for  flour  and  pork,  particularly  near  the 
line  of  the  lower  part  of  the  State  of  New^-York,  on 
the  St.  LaAvrence,  and  near  the  line  of  Vermont  and 
New^- Hampshire,  in  order  to  get  a large  supply  foe 
another  year,  and  to  induce  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  transgress  the  laws ; and  it  appears  that 
some,  by  the  love  of  money,  were  prevailed  upon  to 
do  it. 

In  the  months  of  December  and  January,  some 
hundreds  of  sleighs  Avere  almost  constantly  on  the 


Queenston  ; so  that  the^  people  have 


called  aAvay  to  the  lines.  Although  I say  that  the 
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road  from  Montreal  and  other  places  in  the  lower 
province,  carrying  provisions  and  military  stores  to 
Kingston,  York,  Niagara,  and  other  parts  in  the  up- 
per province.  But  where  all  these  provisions  came 
from,  I am  not  able  to  say. 

About  this  time  in  December,  the  British  also 
were  making  preparations  to  assemble  a large  force 
at  Kingston,  in  order  to  cross  the  lower  end  of  Lake 
Ontario  on  the  ice,  and  if  possible  to  destroy  the 
American  vessels  laying  at  Sacket’s  Harbour,  which 
they  considered  as  powerful  and  dangerous : and  to 
eifect  this,  they  were  determined  to  lay  out  all  their 
strength,' or  ail  that  they  possibly  could  spare,  for 
that  business.^ 

In  the  month  of  December  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ship  carpenters  came  from  the  lower  province 
to  Kingston  and  York,  in  order  to  build  «even  vessels 
on  Lake  Ontario.  The  government  expected  to  have 
them  finished  by  the  time  the  ice  was  out  of  the  lake, 
which  seven,  with  four  that  were  then  nearly  fit  for 
use,  would  make  a fleet  of  eleven  sail,  which,  it  was 
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* Some  time  in  February,  information  reached  the  United 
States  that  the  Governour  of  the  lower  province  had  arrived  at 
Kingston  with  5000  troops,  which  together  with  what  was  station-  i 

ed  there,  and  with  what  might  be  collected  of  the  militia  round  ! 
about  would  make  an  army  of  9000  strong  ; and  I have  wondered 
why  they  did  not  make  an  attempt  while  the  ice  was  strong ; but, 
as  it  was  not  done,  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  militia  would 
Ttoi  go  over  for  that  purpose,  as  the  law  does  not  oblige  them^  | 
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tliouglit,  would  be  sufficient  to  regain  possession  of 
Lake  Ontario.  However,  I am  fully  of  opinion  that 
the  British  will  not  be  able  to  finish  more  than  three 
before  the  ice  leaves  the  lake. 

Some  little  time  before  Hull  invaded  the  province, 
there  was  an  armistice  entered  into  by  the  command- 
ers of  the  armies  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  at  which 
time  a number  of  the  militia  were  permitted  to  go 
home,  and  which  was  a joyful  thing  to  them.  When 
this  armistice  was  made  known  to  Mr.  Madison,  he 
refused  to  agree  to  it,  and  when  notice  was  given  of 
his  refusal  to  the  Governour  of  Canada,  all  the  mili- 
tia were  called  back.  ^ Some  time  before  the  battle  of 
Queenston,  there  was  another  armistice  agreed  upon 
for  an  unlimited  time,  but  the  conditions  were  such, 
that  if  either  party  wished  to  commence  hostilities, 
that  party  should  give  the  other  four  days  notice. 
Immediately  upon  this  agreement,  almost  all 
the  militia  were  permitted  to  go  home,  and 
about  one  half  of  them  had  got  some  miles  on  the 
road,  and  some  that  lived  nigh  to  the  line  had  got 
once  more  to  the  bosom  of  their  families,  with  the 
sweet  hope  of  never  again  returning  to  the  place  of 
danger  and  death. — But  oh,  hard  fate ! notice  was 
sent  from  the  American  side  that  the  armistice  must 
end  in  four  days ; of  course,  all  the  militia  that  had 
got  home,  or  on  their  way,  were  called  back  again, 
and  with  a heavy  heart  many  a man  parted  with 
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the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  children  of  his  love,  for  ( 
the  last  time.  ^ . , J 

The  Indians  are  forbid  by  the  British  govern- 
ment  from  crossing  the  lines  at  any  time,  or  place,  and 
are  watched  and  guarded  for  fear  they  will ; for  the  , 
British  know  that  if  thi'  Indians  were  permitted  to 
cross  and  commit  depredations  on  the  United  States 
side,  that  it  would  unite  all  the  people  against  them, 
and  that  their  safety  or  success  lies  in  their  practice 
of  forbearance  and  humanity  in  the  war. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  are  ready  here  to  say 
that  I am  a wretched  tory,  and  deserve  to  be  hung 
for  writing  thus,  and  for  naming  forbearance  and  hu- 
nianity  with  the  word  British,  after  they  have  en- 
couraged the  Indians  to  murder  so  many  women  and 
children,  by  paying  them  so  great  a price  for  their 
scalps.  But  dear  reader,  if  you  will  have  a little  pa- 
tience, I will  tell  you  the  truth  as  nigh  as  I can, 
though  I expect  you  will  not  believe  it : which  is, 
the  Indians  are  not  paid  one  cent  for  scalps,  nor 
have  they  taken  any  of  any  account  since  the  battle 
of  Brownstown,"^  and  every  one  that  they  took  there 
they  brought  down  to  Fort  George,  by  my  house. 

I asked  several  of  the  chiefs,  who  stopped  to  get 
some  bread,  what  they  took  them  for,  if  the  gpvern- 

^ It  is  entirely  indifferent  to  me  whether  any  one  believes  these 
remarks  or  not : indeed  I will  not  stand  for  the  truth  of  it,  but  it 

the  nearest  or  greatest  evidence,  I could  get  on  the  subject.  , 
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wur  or  Col.  Claus  (an  Indian  agent  at  Niagara) 
I give  them  any  thing  for  them  ; they  told  me  not, 
I but  that  they  took  them  to  shew  the  governour  how 
many  men  they  had  killed  with  their"  own  hands, 
and  that  some  times  a good  King’s  man  would  give 
them  some  dram,  when  they  shewed  them  the 
scalps.  They  told  me  that  none  of  the  Indians  took 
any  scalps  from  women  or  children  but  only  from 
those  whom  they  had  killed  in  battle ; but  they 
wished  that  the  governour  would  give  them  money 
for  scalps,  they  would  kill  plenty.  When  they  took 
these  scalps  down  to  Fort  George,  the  Governour  and 
Col.  Claus  reproved  them  for  their  conduct,  and  told 
them  to  take  no  more  scalps  at  any  time  or  place. 
This  order  they  pretty  much  obeyed,  yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  rule  those  ferocious  savages.  But  if  they 
now  take  any  scalps,  it  is  both  against  the  knowledge 
and  will  of  the  British. 

In  making  these  remarks  I do.  not  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood that  I believe  the  British  government  is 
too  good  to  wish  or  permit  the  Indians  to  kill  and 
scalp  any  that  lies  in  their  pow  er.  I do  not  pretend 
to  say  or  judge  how  this  is,  but  I know  how  the  gov- 
ernour and  others  act  on  this . occasion,  and  believe 
that  the  safety  of  the  province  is  a preliminary  con- 
sideration, for  as  I noted  before,  it  is  well  known  that 
such  conduct  as  that  of  encouraging  the  Indians  to 
commit  depredations  would  be  the  most  likely  means 
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to  joii^  all  the  people  o]T  the  United  States  against  i 
them.  SBut  at  present  they  view  that  their  safety 
hangs  iipoB  the  opposition  ( f what  they  call  the 
friends  of  peace  to  the  United  States  government,  and 
they  are  very  careful  not  to  act  so  as  to  incur  the^| 
displeasure  of  those  friends  of  peace.  The  inhabit' 
ants  in  general  feel  as  if  they  were  fighting  against 
their  own  fathers,  brothers,  and  sons,  which  in  many 
instances  is  actually  the  case.  In  the  first  of  the  war  S 
the  people  of  Canada  seemed  panic  struck;  they  ^ 
ceased  from  all  business,  they  even  neglected  to  pre=^  J| 
pare  or  eat  food,  until  hunger  compelled  them  to  it.;| 
However,  after  a while  they  began  to  do  a little  work, 
yet  only  what  was  needful  at  the  present  time. 

The  opinion  of  many  in  Canada  now  is  that  tli6 
province  ought  now  to  be  conquered  for  the  good  ef 
the  inhabitants  on  both  sides,  for  many  in  Canada, 
since  the  w^ar,  on  the  British  side,  have  showed 
themselves  strong  friends  to  the  United  States,  and 
are  marked  by  the  British  government  as  objects  of 
revenge  on  that  account.  There  has  been  a con- 
siderable number  of  Indians  killed  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, which  has  so  exasperated  those  now  alive,  that 
should  there  be  a treaty  made,  and  those  Indians  al- 
lowed as  much  liberty  as  they  now  have,  they  would 
continually  be  crossing  the  line  and  committing  mur- 
ders on  the  inhabitants  of  the  froritiers  to  revenge 
the  loss  of  their  kindred.  And  also  because  there 
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j has  a number  of  Americans  left  the  province  sir^e  th^ 
, jj  war,  either  by  permission,  or,  without,  and  a jiiimber 
lie  I of  these  have  land  and  other  property  tjiere  w hich 
* ^ y they  never  can  obtain  again,  except  the  province  is 
i;i:  I conquered  : for  it  must  be  noticed  that  all  the  land 
i!  j in  Canada  has  been  given  to  the  first  settlers  by  the 
in  f King,  and  it  is  specified  in  every  original  deed,  which 
] I is  a deed  of  gift,  that  no  person  can  hold  it  by 
I transferment  more  than  one  year,  except  they  take 
if}  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Majesty,  Now,  ah 
>re  though  this  is  the  law,  and  it  is  so  specified  in  ev* 
it, I ery  original  deed,  yet  very  few  people  know  it  to  be 
the  case  that  went  from  the  United  States  and  bought 
land,  of  course  many  have  lived  there  on  their  land 
Ilf  a number  of  years  without  taking  the  oath,  and  as 
..  many  of  such  have  come  away  rather  than  take  the 
^ oath,  of  course  their  lands  according  to  law  will  fall 
back  to  the  King, 
l: 

FINIS. 


